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Educational News and Editorial Comment 


In A NEw COVER AND WITH A BROADER EMPHASIS 


| pone readers of the Elementary School Journal will observe 


that it is appearing in a new cover design and with some modifi- 
cations in typographical arrangement. These changes will, we are 
sure, make the Journal more attractive and more readable. More 
important, however, is the new emphasis which will be given to cer- 
tain aspects of American education. We wish to make it very clear 
that there will be no fundamental change of policy: every feature of 
the Journal will be retained, and we shall-continue to publish reports 
of scientific investigations on such topics as the curriculum, methods 
of instruction, classroom management and supervision, tests and 
measurements, and the training of teachers. The policy of the Jour- 
nal has always been to give attention to the problems of school ad- 
ministration and to emphasize, to some extent, the educational im- 
plications of social change. It is to these last two phases of educa- 
tional thought and action that additional attention will be given in 
the future. The impact on our economy of invention and technology 
is creating for children and youth, and for their mentors as well, a 
novel and perplexing world. From the changing status of young 
people in American life many of the major problems of education 
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emerge. As never before, teachers and school administrators should 
have a clear insight into the social forces that are transforming 
American civilization. These forces are slowly but surely determin- 
ing the school’s philosophy, defining its social obligations, prescrib- 
ing its curriculum content, and fashioning the form of its structural 
organization. In the future, teachers and administrators who confine 
their attention to what goes on within the school and who are un- 
informed with respect to the rapidly shifting social scene outside 
will be poorly equipped to perform their educational responsibilities. 
It is for these reasons that we shall give an enlarged emphasis in the 
Elementary School Journal to the relation of education and social 
change. 


SIGNIFICANT STUDY OF HuMAN RESOURCES IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


a recent report of the Committee on Population Problems to 
the National Resources Committee, entitled The Problems of a 
Changing Population, presents a discussion of many of the basic 
problems of American life which must be faced within the next gen- 
eration. This document merits careful reading by every teacher and 
school administrator in the United States because it contains a 
wealth of factual information essential to an understanding of some 
of the major social and economic changes that are taking place in 
the nation. 

The first section of the report analyzes trends in population 
growth. The L::th-rate has been declining in this country for nearly 
a century, but the decline has been particularly sharp in recent years. 
At present, fertility in the nation as a whole is somewhat below what 
is required for family replacement; it is estimated that sometime be- 
tween 1960 and 1980 the total population will reach its maximum 
growth and from then on will remain stabilized or will begin to de- 
cline. The changing age structure of the population is creating social 
and economic problems of the first magnitude. Although we are be- 
coming a nation of elders, “‘we are not rapidly becoming a nation in 
wheel chairs, dependent for support on a vanishing company of pro- 
ductive workers.” In fact it appears that the percentage of the popu- 
lation in the productive age group, twenty to sixty-four, will be 
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greater during the twentieth century than the proportion during the 

nineteenth. The greater part of this increase, however, wili be in the 

age class of forty-five to sixty-four. Thus the problem of the older 

worker becomes one of major importance; in some way the economic 
structure must be adjusted to provide employment opportunity for 
older persons still able and willing to work. At least there will be an 
increasing number of aged persons who will have to be released from 
productive activity. At present there are in the population about 
7,500,000 persons above sixty-five; in 1980 there will be about 
22,000,000 in this age class. 

In some quarters there is a tendency to take alarm at the de- 

clining fertility of the American people. The authors of this report 

_ strike an optimistic note in the following comment: ‘‘It is apparent, 
too, that the slowing-down of population growth in the United States 
will leave this nation in a peculiarly advantageous position, as to 
the relation of total population to total natural resources. The situa- 
tion is one that opens great possibilities for further economic and 
social advances.” 

A second section of the report presents a particularly informative 
discussion of regional distribution of economic opportunity. Data 
are included which show variations in levels of living, in per capita 
income, in average agricultural productivity per worker, in regional 
distribution of industrial employment, and in other aspects of the 
economic life of the major regions. A county-by-county analysis of 
planes of living is especially revealing. Regional differences in per 
capita income are very marked, but the most striking differences are 
between the farm and the non-farm population. For the nation as a 
whole, per capita income of the non-farm population is estimated to 
be more than three times as great as the income of the farm popula- 
tion. Average net productivity per agricultural worker in the South- 
east is only about 40 or 45 per cent of the figure for the rest of the 
country. Manufacturing is highly concentrated in the Northeast and 
the Middle States. Wage jobs in manufacturing enterprises are con- 
centrated in relatively few areas; two hundred industrial counties 
provide nearly three-fourths of the total manufacturing employment 

and more than three-fourths of the wages paid. Moreover, the evi- 
dence indicates no marked trend toward a dispersion of industry. 
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An extended section of the report discusses trends in population 
redistribution. The American people have always been on the move, 
but internal migration has been increasing for several decades. Dif- 
ferentials in reproduction and differences in economic opportunity 
account, in large measure, for the constant reshuffling of the popu- 
lation. During the decade of the twenties the two main areas from 
which people were moving were (1) the states south of the Potomac 
and the Ohio Rivers and east of the Mississippi River, except Florida 
and (2) the states between the Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi 
River, except Arizona and Texas. Each of these areas lost about 
1,700,000 persons. Most American cities have drawn a large per- 
centage of their population from foreign countries or from states 
other than the state in which the city is located. “It is safe to say 
that, with the exception of a few southern cities, a large share of the 
1930 population of all large cities (ranging from 30 to 80 per cent for 
the individual cities) was born elsewhere.’’ The movement of people 
from farm to city has been dominated by young adults. “Approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the farm boys and girls who were ten to twenty 
years old in 1920 left the farm between 1920 and 1930.” A large 
volume of internal migration may be expected in the future. An 
analysis of regional variations in economic opportunity gives evi- 
dence of serious maladjustment of population to resources, and from 
these areas, particularly the Southeast, where population pressure on 
the resource structure is intense, a large volume of outward migra- 
tion may be expected. Moreover, the outlook is for a large volume 
of migration from farms to cities. 

One of the most significant parts of the report deals with regional 
and racial differences in reproduction rates. The following para- 
graphs indicate the areas of low and high fertility. 

It is, therefore, important to examine the reproduction rates that would 
result from continuation of the present birth and death rates. On this hypoth- 
esis, in one-fourth of the states one thousand white females would during their 
lifetime bear less than one thousand daughters. In six states (Oregon, New 
York, California, Washington, New Jersey, and Illinois), the white population 
would fail to reproduce itself by as much as 10 to 20 per cent. In six other states 
(Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Florida, Missouri, and Maryland) 
the deficit would be 10 per cent or less. In another ten states, extending in a belt 
south of the Great Lakes and north of the Ohio River, the white population 
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barely replaces itself, the excess being less than 10 per cent. In about half of the 
country, comprising more than 60 per cent of the total population, as soon as the 
relatively large proportion of the population now in the child-bearing ages passes 
into the older age groups, the number of daughters born will not be sufficient to 
maintain the parent generation, even if there is no further decline in fertility. 

The group of states with low reproduction rates extends from southern New 
England westward through the states of the Middle West and north of the Ohio 
River, until it reaches Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado. The Pacific Coast 
states and Florida complete the group. It should be noted that all the highly 
urban and industrial states except Michigan are included. On the other hand, 
the agricultural Southeast and Southwest (south of the Potomac and Ohio 
Rivers and westward to the Rocky Mountains) is a region of high fertility. Due 
partly to the presence of a relatively large Mexican population, many of whom 
are returned by census enumerators as “‘white,’’ New Mexico leads the nation in 
fertility. A thousand ‘‘white’’ females there would bear about 1,600 daughters 
during their lifetime, at present rates of fertility and mortality. Utah, North 
Dakota, Arizona, Arkansas, Kentucky, and West Virginia are also characterized 
by very high fertility. 


Fertility varies greatly in communities of different size; it de- 
creases sharply as the size of the community increases. Urban com- 
munities are failing by 14 per cent to have enough children for fam- 
ily replacement, whereas fertility in the native white rural-iarm 
population is 69 per cent greater than necessary to maintain a stable 
population. It is a very striking fact that natural increase is taking 
place most rapidly in areas where the levels of living are low. A 
county-by-county analysis of levels of living and of fertility shows 
that in the poorest areas fertility is 77 per cent in excess of that 
necessary for family replacement and that in areas with the highest 
level of living it is 17 per cent below that required to maintain the 
population at its present level. 

Other sections of the report present discussions of social condi- 
tions affecting birth-rates, physical characteristics and biological in- 
heritance, health and physical development, social development and 
education, and cultural diversity in American life. Teachers and 
school administrators will be especially interested in the section on 
“Social Development and Education,”’ which discusses the function 
of education in American society, social forces and the expansion of 
American education, education in relation to population growth, 
education in relation to migration, education in relation to occupa- 
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tional trends, and tax resources and the costs of education. Dif- 
ferences in reproduction rates result in regional and community dif- 
ferences in the educational load; the child population of the nation 
is distributed very unevenly in relation to the supporting adult popu- 
lation and in reiation to economic resources. The number of children 
of elementary-school age per thousand adults twenty to sixty-four 
years of age is as follows in one group of states: South Carolina, 523, 
North Carolina, 491, Alabama, 441, and Utah, 438. The ratios for a 
group of states at the other end of the scale are: Illinois, 270, New 
York, 254, and California, 225. There is a similar imbalance in the 
distribution of the educational load between rural and urban com- 
munities. In every part of the United States the rural-farm popula- 
tion is carrying an educational load far in excess of that carried by 
urban communities. Moreover, areas in which the supporting adult 
population has the heaviest burden of child support and education 
are, in general, areas which share least in the national income. 

The following paragraphs dealing with tax resources and the costs 
of education are a strong argument for federal aid to education. 


The maintenance of schools in this country has commonly been regarded 
as solely a matter of local or state concern. This traditional policy may be 
called into question for a number of reasons, most particularly with reference to 
current population trends. As already pointed out, there are gross inequalities 
in the educational opportunities open to young people in different parts of the 
United States. For millions of children the opportunity for anything more than 
a modicum of meager, formal education is largely conditioned by place of birth. 
Furthermore, there is in general little educational opportunity in the very areas 
where natural increase is so great that these regions are constantly sending 
forth migrants to other parts of the country. This situation strains the fabric 
of American social life. It challenges serious attention and calls for thorough 
investigation. 

Further analysis shows that inadequacy of financial resources available for 
education in rural areas, and especially in rural areas of restricted economic 
opportunity, is a major factor in this unfortunate situation. .... 

The income of all families, divided by the number of children of school age, 
amounts to over $3,000 per child in sixteen states. The corresponding amount 
is less than $1,500 in eleven other states. The total income of the farm popula- 
tion in the Northeast, if divided among the children of school age in that region, 
would yield $1,326 per child; that of the farm population in the Middle States 
and Southwest would yield about $900; the figure in the Far West is much 
higher, while in the Southeast it is only $474. The relative position of farm 
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population as a whole is revealed by the fact that the farm population, with 
only about g per cent of the nation’s income, was responsible, except as aided 
from other sources such as taxes from railroads and other public utilities, for the 
education of 31 per cent of the nation’s children. 

A more specific measure of the relative ability of different states to support 
education is afforded by estimates of “tax resources,” that is, the revenue that 
would be supplied if a given model tax plan were applied uniformly in all states. 
Two studies of the taxpaying ability of the states are available for this purpose. 
That by Newcomer represents an index (based on ten statistical series) of the 
ability of the different states to pay taxes under as nearly an ideal tax system 
as in her judgment could practically be devised. The estimates by Chism are 
on the basis of a model tax plan developed by a committee of the National 
Tax Association. The two plans do not employ precisely the same tax structure 
nor the same rates of taxation. The average yield per state is higher in Chism’s 
estimates than it is on the basis of Newcomer’s procedure. There are some 
striking differences between the two plans in the ranking of individual states. 
These measures are obviously not infallible; but they do reveal significant dif- 
ferences in the per capita tax resources of different states. 

An index of the relative ability of different states to support education is 
obtained, for present purposes, by relating the total expected revenue in any 
state to the number of children of school age in that state. 


Tax resources available under model tax plan 
Number of children aged 5 to 17 years 


Ability = 


By applying this formula one is able to show the amount of taxes that would 
be raised per child of school age if the state should apply either the Newcomer 
or the Chism tax plan. It is not to be assumed, of course, that all the taxes avail- 
able per child could be spent for education. The other costs of state and local 
government would have to be met from the same tax resources; and these costs 
vary from state to state. But if a tax plan in one state yields annually only $75 
per child of school age, and the same plan in another state yields $150 per child, 
it is obvious that the two states are very unequally situated with reference to 
their ability to support education. On the Newcomer formula the average yield 
per child of school age for all states is $155; the result is nearly 40 per cent higher 
on the Chism formula. The results for individual states on the former basis 
range from $50 or less in North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Arkansas ($51 in Louisiana) to $200 or over in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Illinois, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia. On the Chism formula all of the states in the first series show values 
under $90, and all of the states in the second series show values over $280, ex- 
cept Delaware, which receives a very different rating in the two series 

Perhaps the most striking result of this inquiry is that there is in general 
no significant correlation on either index between the adequacy of financial sup- 
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port for education in different states, as measured by expenditure for education 
per child of school age, and financial effort, as measured by the ratio of total ex- 
penditure for education to total tax resources..... 

Among those states that rank high in adequacy of financial support, some, 
such as Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, and North Dakota, also rank high in 
relative effort; and others, among them New York, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Iowa, and Nevada, rank relatively high in adequacy and relatively low in 
effort. On the other hand, among the states that rank low in adequacy, a few, 
such as Mississippi, North and South Carolina, New Mexico, and Alabama, rank 
relatively high in effort. 

The evidence indicates clearly that some states provide relatively adequate 
support for education with relatively little financial effort involved; others sup- 
port their schools equally well as the result of great financial effort; and in others 
education is supported only meagerly, in spite of the fact that a comparatively 
large percentage of total tax resources is expended for that purpose. States 
with great economic resources on the whole support their schools adequately 
and with relative ease; states with limited resources almost without exception 
rank low in adequacy of financial support even though, in general, they put 
forth greater effort than the richer states. In those states providing the least 
adequate support for education the fundamental difficulty lies in lack of finan- 
cial assets. Even though a model tax plan were put into effect in the poorer 
states, they would not be able to support their schools adequately. In many of 
these states it would require all, or more than all, the taxes that could be raised 
under a model tax plan to provide an amount per child equal to the national 
average expenditure per child of school age. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE SCHOOLS 


Fe a number of years we have run “‘Here and There among the 
Schools” as a special feature of the Elementary School Journal. 
Because of the interest which readers have expressed in this feature 
of the Journal, we shall continue it during the coming year. We cor- 
dially invite superintendents, principals, and teachers to submit to 
us accounts of any new approaches to the solution of their problems 
which may be of interest to other workers in the field. 


A method for improving It is commonly recognized that profes- 
rural-school supervision sional supervision of schools is an im- 

portant means of improving the qual- 
ity of instruction. In most urban communities the schools are 
supervised by professionally trained workers who devote full time 
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or nearly full time to the work of improving instruction. In con- 
trast, the great majority of rural schools operate with a supervisory 
service that is wholly unworthy of the name, although it is pre- 
cisely in these rural schools that supervision is most needed. As a 
class, teachers in the rural schools are much less adequately prepared 
than teachers in the city schools. Moreover, the responsibility of 
rural teachers is, in many ways, greater than that of urban teachers: 
rural teachers must teach a greater variety of subjects, often they 
must teach pupils in every grade from the first to the eighth, and 
they have administrative duties and community obligations which 
in cities are cared for by a trained personnel. 

There are, however, indications of a growing sensitiveness to the 
needs and the problems of rural-school supervision. From J. J. 
Straight, superintendent of schools of Marion County, West Vir- 
ginia, we have received a rather detailed account of a plan for the 
supervision of instruction in the schools of the county. Some of the 
schools are located in urban communities and some in the open coun- 
try. The county unit for which supervision is to be supplied consists 
of 174 high-school teachers, 132 teachers in one- and two-room 
buildings, 140 elementary-school teachers under principals without 
teaching duties, 60 elementary-school teachers under principals with 
half-time available for supervision, and 84 elementary-school teach- 
ers in buildings in which the principal has no time free for super- 
vision. There are twelve principals without teaching duties, seven 
principals teaching half-time, one assistant superintendent, and one 
superintendent. Superintendent Straight has attempted to work out 
the best type of organization to carry out supervision in a unit of 
this kind. Under the law there can be but one assistant superin- 
tendent for each two hundred teachers and no special supervisors. 
Apparently the law regards the principal as the director in both the 
administrative and the supervisory programs. The theory of verti- 
cal supervision is accepted for the schools of the county. The type of 
organization which is being developed is presented in the accom- 
panying diagram. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR EFFECTING SUPERVISION 
IN MARION COUNTY, WEST VIRGINIA 


Superintendent 
| | 
High-School and 
Junior High 
P School Principals 
Teachers Teachers Teachers 


The plan calls for a functional distribution of responsibilities 
among the supervisory and the teaching personnel. The distribu- 
tion is indicated in the following outline. 


GROUPINGS SHOWING FUNCTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES IN SCHOOLS 
oF Marion County, WEST VIRGINIA 


Group 


. Superintendent and assist- 


ants 


. Superintendent’s Cabinet: 


superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, chairmen 
of all groups (3 to 7 below) 


. Superintendent and junior 


and senior high school 
principals. Chairman— 
one of group 


. Assistant superintendent 


and elementary principals. 
Chairman—one of group 


. Superintendent and one- 


and two-room schools. 
Chairman—one of group 
(two groups) 


. Subject groups. Senior 


and junior high school 
teachers. Chairman for 
each group. Principal rep- 
resentatives 


General Functions 
Determine general policies and 
general supervisory programs 


Advisory in formulating general 
policies and programs 


Specific supervisory program of 
general program. Divisional 
problems 


Specific supervisory program of 
general program. Divisional 
problems 
Specific supervisory program of 
general program. _ Divisional 
problems 


Unification of teaching. Pro- 
gram stimulation. Recommen- 
dation to divisional group 


When Meet 
On call of superin- 
tendent 
On call of superin- 
tendent 


Bimonthly, 3-5 P.M. 
Day to be set by 
group 


Bimonthly, 3:30- 
5:30 P.M. Day to be 
set by group 

Once each month in 
two groups. Day 
and hour to be set by 
“superintendent 


’ Once each month to 
be determined by 
group 
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Group General Functions When Meet 
. Elementary teachers by Unification of teaching. Pro- Once each month to 
grades. Chairmanforeach gram stimulation. Recommen- be determined by 
group. Principal repre- dation to divisional group group 
sentatives 


. Principals and building Local unit for vertical super- Once each month 
teachers. Principalalways vision in effecting specific super- and special on call 
chairman visory program 

A special building for Superintendent Loy Norrix reports that 
the handicapped children the Board of Education of Kalamazoo, 

' Michigan, has recently let a contract for 
a special education building which will house the work with ortho- 
pedic children, the hard of hearing and oral deaf, and the visually 
defective. It will also provide facilities for special health supervision 
and for a speech-corrective clinic. The building will be spacious 
enough to accommodate all pupils in the school system whose 
handicaps are too great for them to be transferred back to their nor- 
mal grades. 


Inventory of what children Last year Lydia M. Leistikow, princi- 
voluntarily select to read pal of the Garfield Elementary School, 

Aberdeen, South Dakota, made a study 
of the voluntary reading interests of the pupils in her building 
with the view of securing factual information of value in planning a 
reading program. She has provided the following description of 
the plan of procedure, the findings, and the major conclusions. 


No definite plan of procedure was adopted in advance. The interest of the 
pupils was first awakened through book-week activities in November. Visits 
to the city library, book displays within the school, a collection of books from 
the children’s home libraries—all served to stimulate interest. As a means of 
securing a continuation of the interest throughout the year, a variety of rec- 
reational-reading activities were provided in a weekly story hour. Some pupils 
engaged in independent silent reading while others read aloud in small groups. 
Occasionally the hour was used for oral reports and dramatizations of books 
that pupils had enjoyed. The study continued from the first of November to 
the first of May. All children in the kindergarten through Grade VI partici- 
pated in the program. 

All pupils kept check lists of the books which they read during the year. 
This list included books at the public library, at home, and in school. The books 
selected for reading were voluntarily chosen by the pupils. The teachers were 
careful not to influence the children in their selections. Although the procedures 
differed throughout the school, certain tendencies were significant. 
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Interest summaries.—A survey of the books read by the children led to the 
following generalizations. (1) All children, regardless of ability, enjoy reading 
or listening to stories. (2) There is no limit to the variety of materials that 
children read. (3) Animal stories are a favorite with young children. Stories of 
children’s experiences are next in importance in the lower grades, and these in- 
crease in importance at the third-grade level. (4) Folklore and fables are not 
read extensively in any grade. (5) Poetry is not read voluntarily by children of 
elementary-school age. (6) As a general thing, biographies aré not chosen by 
children of this age. (7) The “‘Big-Little’”’ books are read more extensively by 
boys than by girls. (8) Girls patronize the public library more than boys. (9) 
Boys exchange books with their friends more than girls. (10) Girls are more 
independent in their selection of books than boys. (11) Informational nature 
books are not so extensively read as nature books in story form. (12) The 
children’s home libraries lacked books of the better quality. 
Recommendations.—As a result of the findings enumerated, the building staff 
submitted the following recommendations as pertinent to their situation. (1) 
For the encouragement of the reading of better literature, teacher direction is 
necessary. (2) Classroom libraries should include a range of reading materials 
covering at least a three-year period. (3) Classroom libraries should contain 
enough titles to supply at least 50 per cent of the enrolment of each grade. (4) 
Teachers should prepare and encourage the use of a recommended list of titles. 
(5) Interpretations of reading should take the form of dramatization, oral re- 
ports, group conversation, and pictorial expression. (6) The school standards of 
book selection should be high enough to exclude books of inferior literary qual- 
ity. (7) Parental co-operation in raising the standard of reading should be 
encouraged. 


AN ImMpoRTANT GUIDE TO THE USE OF 
TESTS OF PERSONALITY 


[evo at all levels are becoming increasingly aware that 
one of the most important and, at the same time, one of the 
most baffling problems which they confront is the problem of de- 
veloping in children and youth what for the lack of a better term 
may be called a wholesome personality. Although there is no general 
agreement with respect to the number and the nature of personality 
traits or with respect to whether such traits actually exist, all recog- 
nize the importance of the factor of personality in the growth and the 
‘ultimate life-adjustment of the individual. The world of complex 
and changing social relationships which creates so much tension and 
maladjustment among adults has not left the child untouched; in the 
home, in the community, and in school the child is often faced with 
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situations which baffle and defeat. If the school is to meet its full 
responsibility, it must make the development of desirable person- 
ality characteristics one of its fundamental aims. To accomplish 
this end, the school must have reliable instruments for the measure- 
ment of personality. It is for these reasons that much attention has 
been given, during the past two decades, to the development of tests 
and devices for appraising the personality of children. Although 
hundreds of tests have been devised to measure the various aspects 
of character and personality, relatively few of them are sufficiently 
reliable to be of any great practical value. School administrators and 
teachers have been in need of an authoritative appraisal of the tests 
and devices for measuring personality in order that they may iden- 
tify the instruments of most worth. Such an appraisal has recently 
been made by the Educational Records Bureau, 437 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York City, in a bulletin entitled The Use of Tests 
and Rating Devices in the Appraisal of Personality. The author, 
Arthur E. Traxler, comments on the general purpose and scope of 
the bulletin in the following paragraphs quoted from the Intro- 
duction. 


This bulletin has been prepared to present a brief summary of the field of 
personality measurement, together with a description of some of the leading 
contemporary tests of personality and a summary of research dealing with them. 
The purpose is to provide a simple, nontechnical manua! on personality measure- 
ment for teachers in service who may contemplate the use of personality tests 
in their work, but who are too busy to survey the whole field of personality 
evaluation in order to select the tests suited to their situation. 

The need for a manual of this kind is fairly obvious. In the first place, there 
is a growing conviction that personality factors are fully as important in one’s 
academic and out-of-school adjustment as dre those more easily measured fac- 
tors of intelligence and achievement concerning which schools have long kept 
records for their pupils. Studies have repeatedly shown that the correlation be- 
tween academic aptitude and school success is only about .5 and the correlation 
between achievement tests and success in school is not very much higher; con- 
sequently, there is an increasing demand for valid and reliable records of per- 
sonality development to assist the school in its guidance of the pupil and to be 
sent on to the college when the pupil is graduated. 

In the second place, there are so many inferior instruments purporting to 
measure personality that busy teachers cannot find sufficient time to inspect all 
of them in order to find the few tests that hold out some promise of serving a 
practical purpose. The frequency with which attempts have been made to con- 
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struct tests or inventories of personality is indicated by several studies and 
bibliographies of personality measuring devices. .... It is safe to say that at 
the present time the number of published tests and inventories that may be 
loosely classified under the heading of personality is well over four hundred and 
probably does not fall far short of five hundred. The number of unpublished 
tests and devices for rating personality that are in use in local schools is no doubt 
even greater. 

The second part of the bulletin is devoted to a relatively short, 
nontechnical discussion of procedures for appraising personality. 
These procedures are discussed under the following classifications: 
“Free Association Method,” “Disguised and Partially Disguised 
Personality Tests,” ‘Adjustment Questionnaires and Psycho- 
neurotic Inventories,” “Introversion-Extroversion,” “Behavior Rat- 
ing Scales,” “Attitude Tests and Scales,” “Interest Inventories,” 
“Anecdotal Records and Behavior Descriptions,’ and “Factor 
Analysis in Personality Studies.” The third part contains an anno- 
tated list of forty-five personality tests and rating devices. These 
tests are not recommended as the best now available, but it is be- 
lieved by the author that they are among the most useful tests of 
their type. The annotations are unusually extensive and include 
results of research if available. 

In Part IV tests and reading references for important aspects of 
personality are discussed at some length. The bulletin is concluded 
with a bibliography of 183 items. 


PROFESSOR GROSSNICKLE REPLIES 


Ww. HAVE received the following communication from Pro- 
fessor Foster E. Grossnickle in reply to a criticism of an article 
of his published in a previous issue of the Elementary School Journal. 

In the June, 1938, issue of the Elementary School Journal, Professor Howard 
Easley gave a critique of my article entitled, “The Effectiveness of Checking 
Subtraction by Addition.”’ He offered three criticisms of the study. In inverse 
order of importance they were: “(z) errors in statistical techniques; (2) errors 
in experimental procedures; and (3) errors of interpretation.’”’ It will be shown 
here that, of the three criticisms mentioned, only the first can possibly be valid. 
The formula P.E.aig. = V PE, + P.E.j,, was used instead of the formula 


P.Eaig = + — 212 P.E.M: P.E.M2 . Even with the assumed 
r = .80 (very probably too high), the difference in favor of checking gave a 
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significant critical ratio in only three grades, and the difference in favor of not 
checking gave a significant critical ratio in only two. In the other four grades 
the difference between the means of the groups was due to chance. These re- 
sults are still in agreement with the conclusions offered in my study, one of 
which was: “there was only a chance difference between the mean accuracy 
of the group of pupils when they checked the final test and their mean accuracy 
when they did not check.”’ 

The underlying philosophy back of the study was evidently not understood 
by Professor Easley. For a decade or more there has been much discussion 
about 100 per cent accuracy and means for attaining it. Checking has been as- 
sumed to be a means for securing accuracy. My study was made to see whether 
checking is an effective aid for achieving accuracy. The required experimental 
procedures which Easley mentions, such as control groups, group rotation, 
equated groups and the like, have no place in a study of this kind. A growth 
curve was not shown because only final results were of value. The problem for 
consideration is whether checking is or is not an effective means of eliminating 
errors in subtraction. It makes no difference in the interpretation of the results 
whether the errors were eliminated in the first week of practice or in the nth 
week so long as they were finally eliminated. 

The writer of the critique was disturbed because a survey of errors, made 
during the learning of subtraction, was included in the study. Easley stated, 
“Tt is difficult to see how a summary of errors made during the whole twelve 
weeks of practice gives any results significant for learning, since these errors are 
largely errors in checking, and not in subtraction..... ”? The summary of errors 
was a by-product of the study; it was not intended that from this summary the 
conclusion should be made that the errors were errors in checking and not in 
subtraction. There would have been almost no checking errors if there had not 
first been subtraction errors which caused the pupils, in most cases, to force 
the check. 

Apparently the crux of the critique by Easley is embodied in its last sentence: 
“Indeed, it may well be wondered whether in this study checking was taught as a 
process or merely required as a mechanical trick.’’ My study was made in a drill 
program in regular classes in arithmetic. Each pupil whose record was studied 
was required to correct each of his papers before it was finally accepted. Each 
week the teacher stressed the meaning of a valid check. Those pupils who had 
perfect scores were praised. About the only conventional things omitted which 
are usually included in a drill program for securing satisfactory results were gold 
stars and cash awards. As was pointed out in my article, the significance of a 
check cannot be comprehended at the third-grade level. The results reported 
are the results in efficiency as determined by accuracy. These results are in 
agreement with those reported by Brownell and Chazal.t A program of drill 

t William A. Brownell, and Charlotte B. Chazal, “The Effects of Premature Drill in 
Third-Grade Arithmetic,” Journal of Educational Research, XXIX (September, 1935), 
17-28. 
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does “improve,” “fix,” “maintain,” and “rehabituate” skills which have already 
been assured by prior instruction. No pupil interviews were conducted for the 
purpose of studying the growth in the more mature forms of quantitative think- 
ing. The evidence therefore forces the conclusion that the checking requirement 
had no practical value. If Professor Easley has succeeded in so presenting 
checking that it was daught with understanding, he should not be so modest and 
hide his light under a bushel. Many who now are in darkness will be enlightened 
if he will reveal his procedure. 
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A NEGLECTED ASPECT OF SUPERVISION 


EDWIN H. REEDER 
University of Illinois 


* 


S® ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, the British geographer once had the fol- 
lowing to say about teaching geography. 


In the teaching of geography as in instruction of every kind, the funda- 
mental condition for success is that the teacher has so thoroughly mastered the 
subject himself and takes so much real interest in it, that he can speak to his 
pupils about it, not in the set phrases of a class book, but out of the fulness of 
his own knowledge, being quick to draw his most effective illustrations from the 
daily experience of those to whom he addresses himself. 


If Geikie is right in this statement, then anyone who is familiar 
with conditions in American schools will have to admit that a pain- 
fully large number of the teachers cannot meet his “fundamental 
condition for success.’”’ Indeed, this statement is so obvious that it 
does not need to be dwelt on here. The mere fact that textbooks in 
the United States are the most complete and the most elaborate in 
the world and that they are slavishly followed by a vast number of 
teachers is sufficient evidence of the meager subject-matter prepara-’ 
tion of hosts of teachers. 

To lay this situation at the doors of the teacher-training insti- 
tutions is to offer an explanation which is both too simple and 
definitely unfair. It is safe to say that every two-year teacher-train- 
ing institution in the country is facing an utterly impossible task. 
The responsibility for the presence in the schools of teachers who are 
poorly trained in subject matter is, then, shared by the American 
people, for they have been unwilling to pay salaries high enough to 
justify four years of training as a prerequisite for the profession. 

Even in the four-year training institutions, the task of preparing 
teachers who are well enough qualified in subject matter to meet 

1 Quoted in Baltimore County, Maryland, Public Schools Course of Study, Part III, 
p. 215. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc. , 1931 (complete edition). 
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Geikie’s “fundamental condition for success” is still well-nigh impos- 
sible. The profession of education is unique among the professions 
in the character of the knowledge which it demands. A contrast with 
another profession will make this point clear. 

If one is planning a college curriculum in chemical engineering, 
the task is considered only from the point of view of the relation of 
chemistry to industry. The basic principles of chemistry are studied, 
and, as the student progresses, he learns how those principles func- 
tion in the world of manufacturing. There is about the training a 
homogeneity evident to anyone who examines the list of courses. 
To be sure, mathematics may be required, but it is mastered because 
it is necessary for advanced work in chemistry. The only nontech- 
nical courses which are likely to be required are those in rhetoric and 
English and some study of foreign languages. 

If we now consider the problem of preparing teachers, we cannot 
fail to be impressed at once with the contrast in the nature of the 
problem. Homogeneity disappears, to be replaced by heterogeneity. 
There are at least three major fields in which every teacher ought to 
be prepared. 

In the first place, teachers should be thoroughly acquainted with 
techniques in teaching. Many of the basic techniques of teaching 
the school subjects have been discovered through painstaking, 
scholarly research. Without a knowledge of the findings of such re- 
search, a teacher will be sure to blunder in his work and waste the 
time of the pupils. Of course the search for good techniques has far 
to go; a vast amount of research still needs to be done. Neverthe- 
less, the teacher-training institution must acquaint its students with 
what is now known, or it fails in its duty. 

In the second place, teachers ought to be something more than 
mere routine technicians. They are dealing both with growing, de- 
veloping, individual human personalities and with the ways in which 
these personalities function in a changing, constantly evolving world 
of human thought and scientific achievement. Teachers ought to 
understand, therefore, what has been thought about the problem of 
education in the past and how education has functioned in earlier 
human societies. Students of education must also know how the 
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human mind works; they must be informed, too, on the main facts of 
the contemporary social and economic scene. Hence another aspect 
of teacher training must deal with fundamental courses in the history 
and philosophy of education, in educational psychology, and in the 
fields of economics and sociology. 

Finally, the teacher must have something to teach. He must have 
‘so thoroughly mastered” what he is to teach that he can place at 
the disposal of his pupils a rich store of facts and ideas, drawn from a 
varied experience. 

If a teacher in the schools were faced with the task of teaching 
only one subject, the problem for the teacher-training institution 
would not be so overwhelming. The elementary-school curriculum 
embraces knowledge from a great variety of fields, and this situation 
is becoming more and more intensified by the continuous enrichment 
in recent years of the elementary-school course of study. Every 
study of the subjects in which high-school teachers are required to 
give instruction has shown that only in the large high schools in big 
cities do the teachers teach only one subject. A recent study by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools shows 
that in the high schools in Illinois it is impossible to predict what a 
teacher with special training in the social studies, for example, may 
be expected to teach in addition to his field of major work." 

The situation described is not a happy one. Moreover, there seems 
no immediate possibility that it will be alleviated. Until the Ameri- 
can people are wise enough to pay adequate salaries for teachers so 
that the one- or two-year teacher-training institution shall cease to 
exist and shall be replaced by a five- or six-year institution, and 
until the high schools work out and accept (if not for the country as 
a whole, at least for such areas as are served by a given group of 
teacher-training institutions) a common instructional pattern in 
subjects to be taught by one teacher, just so long will American 
schools have to be taught by teachers inadequately trained in sub- 
ject matter and therefore lacking in Geikie’s “fundamental condi- 
tion for success.” 


t Frank E. Henzlik (Chairman), “Subject Matter Preparation of Secondary School 
Teachers,” North Central Association Quarterly, XII (April, 1938), 439-539. 
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In the meantime schools must continue to do the best they can, 
for millions of children must be educated. What means can be em- 
ployed to make the best of the situation as it is and to insure progress 
in the instruction given in the schools? 

In my judgment, the answer lies in the development of what is at 
present a relatively neglected field of supervision, namely, leadership 
in subject matter on the part of the supervisor. The word “‘super- 
visor” is used to mean not only a school officer designated by that 
name but any person in a school system whose duty it is to exercise 
professional leadership in the improvement of instruction, whether 
he be called “‘supervisor,” “principal,” ‘‘assistant superintendent,” 
or “department head.” The general movement in the United States 
to regard the principal as the immediate supervisory leader of the 
teachers in his school is too well understood by the reader to need 
further comment. When, therefore, the word “‘supervisor”’ is used 
in this article, reference is made as much to the principal in his 
supervisory capacity as to any person who bears the title of super- 
visor. 

A review of many of the books in the field of supervision im- 
pressed me anew with the richness of this literature. There are 
thousands of pages of excellent material on methods of observing a 
recitation and of discussing it later with the teacher in a supervisory 
interview. There are check lists galore to make supervision more 
scientific. There are discussions of the conduct of teachers’ meet- 
ings, of the preparation of supervisory bulletins, of the stimulation of 
teachers to do professional reading. 

Throughout all these discussions, however, the emphasis is on the 
supervisor as a leader in teaching technique. A pitifully meager 
number of pages in the books on supervision is devoted to methods 
and techniques which the supervisor may use to stimulate and guide 
his teachers into a richer, deeper, more adequate knowledge of what 
they are teaching. The question of what a supervisor should do if 
he notes a mistake in the subject matter of a teacher’s instruction is 
sometimes raised, but that is an almost infinitesimal part of the total 
problem. 

Only one technique of subject-matter leadership has received 
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anything like adequate treatment, namely, the technique of con- 
structing courses of study. Research has been conducted in this field, 
and many valuable findings have been recorded and discussed. 
Since this aspect of the problem has been given attention, it will be 
merely mentioned here, and other possibilities will be given con- 
sideration. 

The word “possibilities” is used advisedly. In the present dearth 
of research on the subject, I am well aware that I am in the field of 
speculation—a field, however, in which it is not unusual for a college 
professor to find himself. If anything said here stimulates some stu- 
dent of supervision to research on the question of subject-matter 
leadership or if some supervisor finds the suggested possibilities 
helpful in his work, this excursion into the field of speculation will 
have been worth while. 

To begin with, it seems obvious that, if a supervisor is to display 
leadership in subject matter, he himself must read widely—and here 
professional reading is not under consideration. Supervisors some- 
times say that the amount of professional reading which they must 
do leaves them no time for general literature. These supervisors are 
simply stating that they do not have time to do their jobs well. If 
research shows that supervisors do not have time for general read- 
ing, then some means must be found to lighten their other tasks so 
that they will have time. Moreover, if keeping up with contempo- 
rary professional literature precludes the possibility of general read- 
ing for a supervisor, he had better let some of the professional 
reading go. 

If a supervisor reads widely in biography, in travel, in history, in 
literature, in contemporary social and economic speculations, he will 
seldom visit a classroom without being able in the supervisory inter- 
view to suggest books or magazine articles which will help the teach- 
er to enrich or vivify his teaching of the topics under discussion. 
Moreover, teachers are quick to sense possibilities for help, and the 
widely read supervisor will probably find himself besieged with re- 
quests for suggestions and advice on subject-matter source material. 
Teachers will come to think of him, not merely as a leader in teaching 
technique, but as a leader in knowledge of materials of instruction as 
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well. A school in which this situation prevails will be a school in 
which the subject matter of instruction will not be dead and static, 
but live and dynamic. 

Second, the supervisor who takes the problem of subject-matter 
leadership seriously will utilize many of his teachers’ meetings for 
developing a richer subject-matter background among his teachers. 
Such meetings may be devoted to reviews of new books or magazine 
articles; to the reading, perhaps, of some recent poetry or fine prose; 
to the discussion of some new theories of political or social leaders. 

A supervisor of my acquaintance once told me that she was im- 
pressed by the lack in her teachers of a general knowledge of geo- 
graphical principles. The teachers knew their elementary-school 
textbooks thoroughly; place locations, boundaries, and products 
were at their mental finger tips; but their general background of 
knowledge of how mankind interacts with his natural environment 
and why a given environment has its particular characteristics was 
too meager for good teaching of geography. A week before a regular 
teachers’ meeting the supervisor sent out a mimeographed sheet to 
the teachers, on which she had drawn a hypothetical continent, with 
mountain ranges and latitude indicated. She asked the teachers to 
consider and to be ready to discuss such problems as the direction of 
prevailing winds on this continent, probable rainfall in different sec- 
tions, probable deserts, probable regions of agriculture and grazing, 
and probable location of some cities. Then she suggested that the 
teachers also consider the question: ‘‘Suppose this continent were 
moved north thirty degrees. How would the answers to these ques- 
tions be changed?” She reported that this mimeographed sheet led 
to one of the liveliest teachers’ meetings which she had ever held. 
The meeting stimulated the teachers to wider reading in the prin- 
ciples of geography and was responsible for some changes in methods 
of classroom instruction. 

The fact that this supervisor sent out the mimeographed sheet a 
week before the meeting is significant. Teachers’ meetings which are 
devoted to subject matter should be carefully planned. Often mate- 
rials should be prepared in advance and sent to teachers. Frequently 
such meetings may be placed in charge of an individual or a com- 
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mittee that has had a desire and an opportunity to prepare a special 
report on some phase of subject matter. 

A third way in which a supervisor may exert subject-matter 
leadership is through supervisory bulletins. Meetings such as those 
just described should often be followed by a bulletin summarizing 
the facts and ideas which are suggested by the discussion. The 
supervisor who reads widely will also want to use bulletins for re- 
views of books and of articles which will be of assistance to the 
teachers in widening their subject-matter backgrounds. Teachers 
should be encouraged to use the bulletins for sharing with their col- 
leagues information about new materials that they may have dis- 
covered. The bulletin may become a clearing-house for information 
about materials available for classroom use, visual aids as well as 
printed materials. 

There is one aspect of this matter of mimeographed supervisory 
bulletins which deserves particular attention. It is probable that a 
large amount of mimeographed material in the schools makes prac- 
tically a nonstop flight from the principal’s office over the teacher’s 
desk into the dark and remote recesses of a lower drawer, where it 
reposes in quiet obscurity until spring housecleaning. It then finishes 
its journey by being swept into the wastebasket. If the taxpayers 
who pay the bills for mimeograph supplies really knew how much 
material is treated in this manner, there might be a nation-wide pro- 
test on the subject. This situation is not primarily the fault of the 
teacher. Supervisors have usually furnished to teachers neither the 
means nor the method of filing these materials efficiently. It is easy 
to say that a resourceful teacher will find means and method, but it 
might as well be admitted that the majority of teachers will not 
exercise their ingenuity. Moreover, the real responsibility in the 
matter rests with the supervisor. 

If teachers were furnished with spring-back, loose-leaf binders and 
a small file box for three-by-five cards and if each bulletin carried 
both an accession number and suggestions for subject headings for 
alphabetical filing on the index cards, the matter could be very 
efficiently managed. If the bulletins were bound in the loose-leaf 
binder in separate volumes by years, the teachers would be able to 
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refer to any volume and any bulletin in a few minutes’ time. The 
bulletins would then constitute a cumulative source of facts, ideas, 
and materials and would become a constant help and inspiration to 
teachers. 

Building up a good library in a school or a school system is a fourth 
way in which supervisors may exert leadership in subject matter. 
At present the average school library consists chiefly of two kinds of 
books: books for children and professional books for teachers. The 
library should also contain a third type, namely, unusually fine 
books in subject-matter fields. It is true that a good public library 
contains these books, but the same thing may be said of practically 
all the books that a person buys for his personal library. Most of 
these books are chosen because the owner wants to read them again 
and again, because he wants to have them easily available. Similar- 
ly, there are many books which should be selected by supervisor and 
teachers because they are of special or unique value to teachers and 
will, therefore, be consulted frequently. For example, Doughty’s 
Travels in Arabia Deserta is the classic description of life in the 
desert; it will be needed again and again by teachers of geography or 
history. In the same class are such books as Beard and Beard’s The 
Rise of American Civilization, Bowman’s Geography in Relation to 
the Social Sciences, Semple’s Influences of Geographic Environment, 
Huntington’s The Pulse of Asia, or Van Doren’s Anthology of World 
Poetry. One of my graduate students consulted with me recently, 
telling me that she had to teach geography in a junior high school 
and that she hated the subject. I told her that perhaps her dislike 
was due to the fact that she did not know enough about it and sug- 
gested that she read one or two books, not on how to teach geog- 
raphy, but on the subject itself. Later she told me that the reading 
had opened up to her a new realm of meanings. This situation could, 
undoubtedly, be duplicated over and over in the schools if super- 
visors would establish good libraries and then stimulate the teachers 
to use them. 

The conception of supervision described here implies that the 
supervisor should be not only a technician but also a broadly edu- 
cated person. It also implies that he must be engaged in a con- 
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tinuous process of re-educating himself. His life should be one of 
continuous growth, not only in the techniques of his profession— 
important as these are—but also in the wisdom and culture of his 
time. This conception undoubtedly makes the task of being a super- 
visor a difficult one. It should be difficult. The greater financial 
rewards of the position, as well as its greater responsibilities, should 
mean that it ought not to be in any sense a sinecure. Advanced 
study is being required in an increasing degree to qualify a person 
as a supervisor. I am inclined to believe that any person who super- 
vises should have had graduate courses in subject matter as well as 
in education. Certainly, anyone who is responsible for the supervi- 
sion of teachers of literature, the social studies, or the natural sci- 
ences should have had graduate study in subject matter. Such grad- 
uate courses may reveal to the supervisor new areas of thought and 
study which will lead to new reading interests and fresh sources of 
knowledge. In a very real sense, a good graduate course is never 
completed; it is a continuous inspiration to the supervisor to do the 
kind of broad reading which is so necessary to the subject-matter 
leadership of his teachers. 

A few years ago I had a talk with a young woman who had spent 
a year of graduate study to prepare her to assume the supervisory 
leadership in a state-wide program of curriculum-making in the 
social studies. I asked her what graduate courses she had taken in 
geography. She had taken none. “Then you did some graduate work 
in history or economics or sociology, I suppose,” I said. ‘‘No,”’ she 
had not. ‘‘What courses did you take?” I finally asked. The major 
part of her time had been devoted to a course in curriculum con- 
struction. In addition, she had taken a few methods courses. 

In contrast, I am reminded of a principal of a school in Burlington, 
Vermont. With no thought of a Doctor’s degree, she spent many of 
her summers in graduate work at a university, judiciously combining 
courses in education with those in subject matter. One year she took 
a graduate course in geography which consisted of a field trip 
through New England. The trip opened a new world to her. The 
next year, under her supervisory leadership, instruction in geog- 
raphy in her school made a real use of the local environment. Such 
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geographic terms as “erosion,” “mountains,” “plains,” “divides,” 
“navigable and unnavigable inland waters,” “commerce,” “textile 
manufacturing,” and the like, as well as such concepts as the work 
of running water, the effect of relief on transportation routes, the 
effect of altitude on temperature, and a host of others, are all exem- 
plified in the vicinity of Burlington. No longer did the teachers need 
to “speak in the set phrases of a classbook”’; they were able to draw 
their “‘most effective illustrations from the daily experience” of their 
pupils. 

The life of the supervisor who is a leader in subject matter may be 
arduous, yet it has rich compensations. There is inspiration in teach- 
ing children; there is also inspiration in teaching teachers. If the 
supervisor assists and inspires his teachers to grow in their knowledge 
of subject matter through supervisory conferences, through profit- 
able teachers’ meetings, through supervisory bulletins, and through 
the development of a good library, he will be amply repaid by the 
satisfaction which always comes to the good teacher when he sees 
that those whom he is instructing are growing and developing. In 
such a situation the supervisor becomes more than a technical ad- 
viser to teachers; he becomes their leader and guide into an ever 
richer teaching life. 
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TYPES OF MATERIALS, VOCABULARY BURDEN 
WORD ANALYSIS, AND OTHER FACTORS 
IN BEGINNING READING. I 


ARTHUR I. GATES 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


DAVID H. RUSSELL 
University of Saskatchewan 


HIS series of two articles describes the results of an effort to 

evaluate the effects of several factors on the acquisition of read- 
ing ability in the beginning stages. It is based on data obtained from 
354 pupils out of a total population of 382 comprising nine classes in 
four schools in the borough of Manhattan, New York City. Assist- 
ance in preparing materials, in conducting tests and observations, 
and in performing the statistical and clerical work was provided by 
research workers, including former teachers, under the Works 
Progress Administration. 

The pupils were fairly representative of the population of New 
York City. The distribution of intelligence was approximately the 
mean given in the test manuals. The classes were mainly large. For 
most comparisons of data, presented later, groups were equated on 
the basis of mental age, mainly obtained from group tests, and 
scores on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests, which were given by 
the investigators in late September, 1936, about a month after the 
opening of schools. 

In all the classes the pupils used as basal material the Gates- 
Huber primer’ and the accompanying Preparatory Book—a \oose- 
leaf workbook of ninety-six pages. When consideration is given to 
the results presented later, it must be recalled that the use of these 
materials was common to all classes and that other activities and 
materials were additional. 

* Arthur I. Gates and Miriam Blanton Huber, The Work-Play Books: Peter and 
Peggy (Primer). New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 
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Classes were obtained in which practices ordinarily varied or in 
which teachers agreed to effect certain variations during the course 
of the study. In this way it became possible to determine, with 
reasonable validity, the effects of differences in the total size of the 
reading vocabulary, in the type of material read, in the amount of 
work-type material employed, in the amount and the character of 
“phonics” or word analysis and word-study games, and in other 
features of the total program. 


EFFECTS OF A LARGE ADDITIONAL AMOUNT OF 
““WORKBOOK”’ MATERIAL 


The Gates-Huber primer and the ninety-six page Preparatory 
Book include 292 different words. The two books contain 9,356 run- 
ning words, or approximately 32 for every different word. One factor 
studied was the effect of adding a large quantity of material similar 
to that in the preparatory book. 

-This supplementary practice material consisted of 173 mimeo- 
graphed pages, 83 by 11 inches in size, containing approximately 
18,000 running words. These pages were of the following types: 
miscellaneous exercises in sentence reading and word recognition, 
5 per cent; directions to draw, color, etc., without any accompanying 
story or selection, that is, mainly sentence reading, 5 per cent; short 
selections with a picture (line drawing) and directions to color the 
picture, 10 per cent; reading selections followed by comprehension 
exercises, 10 per cent; and reading selections with comprehension 
exercises and directions to color the picture, 70 per cent. A sample 
of the last type (without the drawing) is given on page 29. 

Seven out of every ten pages were of this character; two more in 
every ten were similar except that they included either the com- 
prehension exercise or the directions te color, but not both. 

The supplementary practice materia's were regarded by most ob- 
servers as being less attractive in format (since they were mimeo- 
graphed and the drawings were done by less expert artists) and less 
attractive in content than the printed, basal practice book. 

The supplementary materials were similar in function to the prac- 
tice book in that they were designed to give additional! reading, word 
study, and review to the words in the basal reader. They contained 
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a negligible number of words not contained in the basal reader and 
workbook. They suffered, however, from similarity in content; it 
was very difficult for the relatively inexpert authors to maintain a 
high level of interest and general merit while avoiding duplication of 
the basal materials in substance and purpose and avoiding the use 
of ‘‘new” words. 


A Bic Box FOR THE CHILDREN \ 

[Picture] 

A man comes to the door. 

The man is big. The man opens the door. 

This man has a big brown box. 

The box is for Peter and Peggy. 

Mother says, “Children, open the box.”’ 

The children open the box. My, what is in the box? 

There is a little train for Peter. 

There is a big doll for Peggy. 

Mother says, “Children, Father gives the train to 

Peter and the doll to Peggy.” 


man white 
A comes to the door. My, is in the box? 
made what 


The 


is a little train for Peter. 
There 


Color the man brown. Color the box red. 
Color the door green. 


The following directions were sent to teachers employing these 
materials. 


1. The mimeographed materials being used are intended to supplement the 
readers and workbooks used by the pupils and the manual for the first grade 
used by the teacher. 

2. The materials have been carefully checked for vocabulary against the 
reader; in some cases new words are indicated. The corresponding page num- 
bers or the sections of the chapter have been marked on the mimeographed 
material so the teacher will see that the subject matter in the workbook, reader, 
and mimeographed materials parallel one another throughout the semester. 

3. The teacher will feel free to use the supplementary materials to meet the 
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individual needs of her class—there is no compulsion as to how they must be 
used. However, the materials have been arranged in a sequence which many 
teachers will find useful. This order is based on the approximate difficulty of 
the material which, of course, will vary for individuals and classes. 

4. The suggested order for reading activities is: (a) the use of the printed 
workbook; (b) the use of the mimeographed materials marked IA-1, IA-2, 1B, 
2A, etc.; (c) the reader; (d) the use of the second section of mimeographed 
material marked ‘‘Following chapter 1,” etc. 

Under section (b) above, the use of the mimeographed materials, a word of 
explanation should be given: In IA-1, the “I”’ stands for the primer chapter, 
“‘A”’ for the difficulty of the material, and the final “‘1” for the first section of 
the chapter, divided by pages. The sections marked “‘1B,” “2B,” etc., are more 
difficult material based on chapters 1, 2, etc., and some teachers may find it 
convenient to use the “B”’ difficulty material with the “Following chapter” 
material as mentioned in section (d) above, i.e., after the work in the reader. 

5. It is expected that the teachers in their reading program will follow some- 
what suggestions as given in the First-Grade Manual accompanying the Gates- 
Huber readers. 

6. While there is no desire to place additional work on busy teachers, the 
teacher using the material is asked to keep a weekly record of the reading activi- 
ties of the pupils in her class. This report may be only a page in length for the 
week or may be more detailed as the teacher wishes. 

7. Comments on the material will be welcomed in the weekly reports of the 
reading activities of the class. If there are questions on it at any time, the teach- 
er will feel free to call Dr. Russell. 


Three classes, totaling 138 pupils, used the materials, and four 
classes, totaling 157 pupils served as control groups. The latter used 
the same basal materials but not the mimeographed matter. They 
used other materials and devices during the time spent by the 
former group on the mimeographed material. In each school an ef- 
fort was made to secure for experimental and control groups classes 
which had about the same scores on intelligence and reading-readi- 
ness tests and which were handled by teachers of equal ability. Two 
additional classes used the mimeographed material less exclusively 
and less fully. Data from these are not included in the comparisons 
presented in this section. 

Analysis of the data by classes showed several variables other than 
the experimental factor. The classes differed in size (from thirty-six 
to fifty, four containing from forty-eight to fifty pupils), in propor- 
tions of boys and girls, in intelligence, and in scores on the readiness 
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tests. When medians of the nine classes were used as the data, it was 
found that a coefficient of 0.65 existed between scores on the 
reading-readiness test and scores on the final reading-achievement 
test (given in February), .o57 between mental age and reading sta- 
tus, and —.o17 between class size and reading achievement. The 
girls exceeded the boys in reading achievement by about 0.07 of a 
reading grade. These data led to the elimination of all comparisons 
of total classes. Instead, from the total groups were selected two 
smaller groups as nearly as possible equivalent in the following 
respects: (1) mental age, (2) intelligence quotient, (3) score on 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests, and (4) proportion of boys and girls. 
We also secured approximately the same numbers in the groups 
from each school using the supplementary material and those not 
using the supplementary material and from classes of similar size. 
The final “supplementary group” contained 85 from the original 138 
pupils; the “no-supplementary group,” 82 from the original 157 
pupils. In Table 1 the groups are reclassified according to score on 
the reading-readiness test, and the results are shown for these sub- 
groups and for the “supplementary” and the “no-supplementary”’ 
groups as a whole. 

The data for the entire group show that the large amount of work- 
type or practice materials (in addition to the primer and the ninety- 
six page Preparatory Book) produced no reliably greater achievement 
in reading during the first semester. Although all the differences are 
in favor of the groups using the supplementary mimeographed mate- 
rial, the differences are too unreliable to be taken as “significant.” 

It should be noted that the reading attainments for both groups 
were very good for the time of the year at which they were tested. 
The national norm for the Gates test at the time is a grade score of 
approximately 1.52; the four means for the present groups (1.74, 
1.72, 1.71, and 1.70) are about two-tenths of a grade better. The 
mean reading grade based on all scores available for the entire 
population taking the final tests (354 children) was 1.68—slightly 
lower than the means for the two matched groups but nearly two- 
tenths of a grade above the norm. 

Further study of the data showed that the effect of using the sup- 
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TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF READING ACHIEVEMENT OF FIRST-GRADE PUPILS CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO SCORES ON METROPOLITAN READINESS TESTS AND 
ACCORDING TO USE OR NON-USE OF SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTARY MA- 
TERIAL 


Difference 
Group Grew Net in Favor of dient 


Classification 


Using 
Supplemen- 
tary 
Material 


Using Sup- 
plementary 
Material 


Group 
Using 
Supplemen- 
tary 


Error of 
Difference 


Material 


Number of cases: 
Reading-readiness scores of 85 and 


Reading-readiness scores of 70-84. . 
Reading-readiness scores below 70. . 


Entire group 


Mean mental age (in months): 
Reading-readiness scores of 85 and 


Reading-readiness scores of 70-84. . 
Reading-readiness scores below 70. . 


Entire group 


Mean score on Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Tests (September, 1936): 
Reading-readiness scores of 85 and 


Reading-readiness scores of 70-84. . 
Reading-readiness scores below 70. . 


Entire group 


Mean reading grade on Gates Primary 
Reading Test, Type 1, Word Recog- 
nition (February, 1937): 
Reading-readiness scores of 85 and 


Reading-readiness scores of 70-84. . 
Reading-readiness scores below 70. . 


Entire group 


Mean reading grade on Gates Primary 
Reading Test, Type 3, Paragraph 
Reading (February, 1937): 
Reading-readiness scores of 85 and 


Reading-readiness scores of 70-84. . 
Reading-readiness scores below 70. . 


Entire group 


74.2 73.6 0.6 
78.4 78.8 —0.4 
above. . 1.82 —0.10 0.10 
1.63 1.60 0.03 0.08 
| 1.74 0.03 0.06 
above. ... 1.75 1.81 —0.06 0.09 
1.53 1.54 —0.01 0.07 
| 1.72 1.70 0.02 0.06 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


Difference 


Group in Favor of 
Using Group Standard 
Classification Supplemen- | Using Error of 
plementary 
tary Material Supplemen- | Difference 
Material tary 


Material 


Mean score on test of vocabulary of 
materials, word recognition 


(February, 1937):* 
+ Reading-readiness scores of 85 and 


Reading-readiness scores of 70-84. . 29.8 27.8 2.0 1.8 
Reading-readiness scores below 70..| 26.0 24.8 1.6 


Mean score on test of vocabulary of 
basal materials, paragraph reading 


(February, 1937):t 
Reading-readiness scores of 85 and 


Reading-readiness scores of 70-84. . 14.8 13.4 1.4 1.9 
Reading-readiness scores below 70..} 10.5 9.9 0.6 iS 

13.4 13.0 0.4 0.9 


* This test was composed of forty items which were similar to those in the Gates test but which were 
based entirely on words taught in the basal books. 

t This test was composed of forty paragraphs which were similar to those in the Gates test but which 
contained only words used in the basal books. 


plementary mimeographed material differed with the ability of the 

pupils. This fact is shown by the data in Table 1 which give the 

records for pupils in three classifications of high, intermediate, and 

low scores on the readiness test. These data show, first, that the 

reading abilities of the three groups corresponded, in general, to 

the mean scores on the first-grade readiness tests. It should be noted, 

moreover, that the reading-grade scores obtained by all groups were 

very good for the middle of the first year. The mean reading grades 

for the group with high reading-readiness scores corresponded to 

national norms for pupils who have completed from three-fourths to 

nine-tenths of the first-grade work, and the means for the low third 

in initial readiness ranged from the norms for the midyear up to more 

than a tenth higher. 
These data also show that the large amount of mimeographed 

material gave no advantage to the group with the highest readiness 
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scores. Indeed, the difference between the scores on the Gates tests 
favored the control group (those using various other materials rather 
than those confined to the same vocabulary). The scores on the tests 
confined to the vocabulary of the basal materials were practically 
the same. This situation was sensed by most of the teachers who 
reported their belief that the additional materials were more than 
were desirable for the abler pupils. 

In the case of the pupils with intermediate reading readiness, the 
scores of those who used the additional materials show practically no 
advantage in the Gates tests and some superiority in the tests con-' 
fined to the vocabulary of the basal materials. In the low reading- 
readiness group no advantage for the supplementary material is 
shown by the standardized tests, and the slight superiority in the 
tests based on the vocabulary of the basal materials lacks satisfac- 
tory statistical reliability. 

On theoretical grounds, some advantage would seem to inhere in 
providing children, especially those of average and lower-than-aver- 
age ability to learn to read, with a large amount of reading material 
which is free of word-recognition difficulties. There is a widespread 
belief that during their first year many children rarely have anything 
to read which does not contain many unfamiliar words. As a result, 
either they are forced constantly to stop and study the word, or they 
are stalled by it or “guess” the wrong meaning. This procedure is a 
process of translation or study rather than free, uninterrupted read- 
ing—a process which would discourage most adults. In such a proce- 
dure, seemingly, the child would find it difficult to get the meaning 
either correctly or freely, his interest is likely to be lost, and he has 
little opportunity to practice free-moving, rhythmic progression 
along the line or other reading skills. If, on the other hand, the pupil 
first learns a group of new words in a body of interesting work-type 
and story materials and is then provided with many pages of inter- 
esting, new, reading content containing no additional words, it 
would seem that he would read with greater freedom, interest, and 
understanding and would secure better practice in the art of reading. 

In the case of the results presented, several considerations should 
be noted. First, the primer and the preparatory book provide a rela- 
tively large number of repetitions for each new word. Some of the 
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materials, moreover, provide for motivated re-reading (as in the case 
of re-reading of directions while they are being carried out), perhaps 
enough, of certain types at least, for most pupils. Furthermore, the 
additional mimeographed material was largely of the “‘read-to-do,” 
or workbook, type. It is possible that additional amounts of reading 
of narrative and informative selections without manual directions to 
execute, comprehension exercises to complete, questions to answer, 
etc., would have been more useful and interesting. Finally, it should 
be noted that, when a large amount of the workbook material is used, - 
the time thus employed may cut into the time available for personal 
supervision, explanation, instruction, and guidance which the teach- 
er would otherwise provide for individual children. Indeed, this pos- 
sibility seemed especially important in the case of the slow learners. 

The choice of classes for the study made it possible to rearrange 
the pupils in such ways as to yield some data on the foregoing pos- 
sibilities. In the next article some data will be assembled on the 
effects of providing supplementary reading matter varying from 
material closely restricted to the basal vocabulary to material en- 
tirely unrestricted and introducing a large number of new words and 


a large total vocabulary. 
[To be concluded] 
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POLITICS IN CITY-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


NICHOLAS MOSELEY 
General Education Board 


N° PHRASE exercises our lips more than ‘‘Keep the schools out 
of politics.” Yet every day, if we are honest with ourselves, 
we find political influence operating in school administration in the 
making of purchases, in the awarding of contracts, in the selecting 
of personnel, and in the adopting of policies. Political influence, of 
course, may be exercised legitimately for the general good of all 
citizens and may be considered necessary in a democracy. Even so, 
it is significant that nobody now thinks of politics as an honorable 
profession and that we cannot speak of “political influence’’ with- 
out a sinister feeling. 

Outright graft is not unknown in school administration, although, 
except in the largest cities or in the purchase of sites and the erection 
of buildings, the amounts involved are slight. Everyone knows, how- 
ever, that there is a great deal of local purchasing, personal favor- 
itism, and stretching the spirit to fulfil the letter of the law. If the 
efficient management of a system for the direct and sole good of the 
children in the schools is the criterion, who is to cast the first stone 
at the politician campaigning on a platform of local purchasing? 
After a candidate has been elected on such a platform, is it surprising 
that he directs that all groceries for the home-economics courses be 
purchased from the provision merchant who is treasurer of the Re- 
publican town committee? 

Manipulation of personnel is more directly in the political tradi- 
tion. ‘“To the victors belong the spoils.” The average citizen seems 
to think no more about partisanship in appointments than he does 
about asking his alderman to “fix” a parking ticket for him. Both 
things are part of the game as it is played. Here, too, there are 
varying degrees of wrongdoing. The neighbor of a school-board 
member naturally finds it more convenient to ask him about bus 
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tickets for a child, or assignment to a room, or promotion, than to 
go direct to the school official in charge. If the board member then 
acts as intermediary and matters are adjusted—legitimately or il- 
_legitimately—to suit the neighbor, the member acquires a lien on 
the votes of a whole family. In most cases no harm is done, and the 
superintendent who can serve a school-board member in a matter of 
this kind feels that he himself has acquired merit. It is just as 
natural for the neighbor to ask the board member for a job for his 
daughter, for the member to help the neighbor, and the superin- 
tendent to help the member. It is then but a step to the point where 
board members try to secure positions for party adherents. From 
there it is only another step to a situation in which the controlling 
faction of the board of education creates positions to satisfy party 
demands for jobs or, even worse, dismisses incumbents to make 
room. 

To make an appointment because of personal friendship is no 
doubt wrong, even if the appointee is well qualified, though this 
method is the method of business the world over. To make an 
appointment or to force a dismissal on the basis of party politics 
alone is the unforgivable sin. The friend at least knows his friend’s 
strength and weakness. The mayor or the committee controlling 
party patronage too often knows only the party loyalty or even only 
the party influence of the candidate. For example, a girl appointed 
as stenographer by a certain board of education was the sister-in- 
law of a Republican town committeeman. On investigation the 
superintendent found that she had attended high school for three 
years but had received credit for less than two and was at the time 
working in a factory. She admitted in an interview her inability 
to do most of the routine office-work required, but it was only by 
threatening to spread her record over the front page of the local 
paper that he was able to exclude her from the position. 

Politics is most often connected in our minds with graft and with 
partisan appointments. We do not stop to think that parties are 
the instruments by which public opinion is made effective and that 
without them there would be no voice for criticism, no refuge for 
the person with opinions opposed to those of the rulers. It is in- 
evitable that there be conflict of opinion just as long as men are 
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individuals, and no school man who has been through the fight of 
closing an outlying one-room school can doubt the sincerity with 
which opposing opinions are maintained. He himself sees the ad- 
vantages to the children in the way of companionship, material 
facilities, and more experienced teaching. He knows too how much 
more economical the consolidated school will be. The parents know 
that their children are able to do well where they are. The parents 
themselves probably attended that school. They know too that their 
children will be corrupted by contact with wicked city children. 
The busses will be wrecked at railway crossings. Then there is the 
question of a hot lunch. This difficulty was expressed graphically 
by a parent who said: ‘‘As soon as I left school, I began to carry 
a dinner pail to the factory. I won’t have my kid living out of a 
pail from the cradle to the grave.” Examples of sincere conflicts of 
opinion on school matters could be multiplied indefinitely. 

Progressive education, not really well defined nor yet understood 
by educators themselves, is becoming a public issue. Take the case 
of Roslyn, New York, where the parents forced the school board to 
have a general survey of achievement because the children, so the 
parents said, were not learning their A B C’s. On the other side of 
the fence, consider the case of a conservative acquaintance of mine 
for whom the handwriting is on the wall. A group of parents in his 
town believe in progressive methods, and year by year they are 
nominating and electing liberals to replace the conservative mem- 
bers on the school board who come up for election. Take the case 
of New York City, where a group of fundamentalists attacked the 
progressives as bad educators and Communists and, on the latter 
charge, tried to elicit the support of the large number of Catholic 
teachers in the system as a matter of conscience. 

When things have reached this stage of public controversy, it is 
inevitable that progressive education will be an issue in political 
campaigns, just as consolidation, transportation, and bonds for 
buildings have been and often are issues. “Progressive education” 
has become a slogan, and the slogan in politics is a study in itself. 
A campaign was won with the battle cry “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too,” and one was lost overnight because of the phrase, “Rum, 
Romanism, and rebellion.’”” When national campaigns are fought 
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and decided on the basis of meaningless or misunderstood phrases 
and when the real issues are too often beyond the people’s under- 
standing, the schools can hardly expect a better fate. If we, the 
people, are called on to decide fiscal policies not understood by the 
economists, there is no hope that local campaigns will not be fought 
on issues of educational theory not understood by the educationists. 

Though one shudders in anticipation of some of the accusations 
which will be made in campaigns against “progressive education”’ 
and of some of the statistics which will be used to bolster opinions, 
the prospect is not uninteresting. The novel feature will be in the 
line-up of opposing forces. The attacking politicians will find their 
opposition more among the professional group than among opposing 
political leaders. The professional group must then decide whether 
to abide by their established tradition and refrain from an active 
part in campaigns, leaving the fate of their policies in the hands of 
the children’s parents, or to organize for the fight. In either event, 
some will have to sacrifice their convictions and others their lives 
on the altar of their cause. 

After all, the test of policies by the votes of the citizens is the 
established method of our democracy. If we listen to leaders who 
are opposing merely because they are in opposition and not because 
of sincere differences, if we rationalize our own shortcomings by 
blaming others and so make mistakes and actually retrogress, we 
still have the chance of changing our minds at a later date. Gen- 
erally speaking, the opportunities we lose forever are a small price 
to pay for freedom. 

This point of view does not absolve teachers and other profes- 
sional workers from an obligation to understand the workings of 
politics so that they may help mold public opinion and may resist 
with intelligence the forces adverse to progress. They must know 
the evil as well as the good if they are to detect and resist crooked 
politics in the field of school administration. It is helpful to know 
that the story-book methods of graft—gifts, ‘“kick-backs,’’ bills 
wrapped around cigars—are now out of date. They are dangerous 
because illegal. But there is not usually a law prohibiting a com- 
pany in which a school-board member holds stock from selling ma- 
terials to a school or from constructing a school building. There is 
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no law to prevent a member’s soliciting insurance business from 
employees or from successful bidders nor legal reason why a favor 
in the way of city business should not secure a favor in private 
business. Nevertheless, rules and regulations can be framed to pre- 
vent these practices and to insure free bidding according to stand- 
ardized specifications, and independent auditors can be hired who 
will check the results. 

Political sagacity can be useful in other ways than fighting the 
forces of evil. A wise superintendent in one of the larger cities of 
New England was employed on a one-year contract. At its expira- 
tion in January, three years ago, he was offered a two-year contract. 
At his special request the contract was issued for one year only. 
It was then renewable by the same board and in an off year politi- 
cally, and the man was frank to explain that, if the board changed 
complexion he did not want them to act on his reappointment at a 
time when other city employees were being dismissed. Also he 
wanted a chance to work with a new board for a year before either 
he or they had to decide on their future relationship. For this reason 
he asked for a two-year contract the next time instead of the legal 
maximum of three. Some educators would be differently situated 
today had they had equal political insight. 

The discussion seems to have come back to the subject of political 
appointments and dismissals. Why anyone should want to hold a 
public appointmer: which interrupts his normal career remains a 
mystery; but, when the plums are passed out, there are always 
eager takers, and tradition sanctions the system with all its waste. 
Sometimes, as has already been said, dismissals are made to pro- 
vide jobs for political supporters. Sometimes they are made to pun- 
ish a member of the opposition, although his office and his conduct 
of it may have been absolutely nonpolitical. Often a member of an 
opposing faction within a party is ousted as an example to help 
promote subsequent regularity in other office-holders. If for any 
reason a party machine wants to get rid of an appointee and does not 
feel strong enough to act at once, a running campaign of opposition 
and discrediting is conducted. The real motive may be to secure a 
school superintendent who will be complaisant about appointments, 
but this issue is bad to place before the public. The attack, then, 
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opens on policies, on mistakes by teachers, on the private life of the 
incumbent, and eventually he is so discredited that it is easy not to 
renew his contract. This method was used to oust a brave super- 
intendent who refused to appoint the niece of a member of the board 
of education. It is not so dramatic as a “frame-up,” but it is even 
more efficacious and far more safe. 

The ways of bringing about the appointment of candidates who 
are politically right vary from the supposedly courteous suggestion 
to threats enforced by reprisals. Almost no politician has the cour- 
age to disclaim interest or ability in helping an aspirant, but he may 
claim that his recommendation is a mere formality. Nevertheless, 
he is probably disappointed if it is not accepted, and he is certainly 
pleased if it is efficacious. The mere formality gives way easily to 
the request for an appointment as a special favor, a hail-fellow-well- 
met basis of give and take. When he really means business, the po- 
litical power is likely to call in the appointing authority and say, 
“T want you to appoint John Smith’s daughter to the vacancy in 
the Andrew Jackson School.” It makes no difference that the boss 
does not know the requirements for the position or even the quali- 
fications of Mary Jane Smith. If the appointment is not made, the 
recalcitrant department head may find himself, to use movie phrases, 
‘in the dog house”’ or even “off the lot.” 

One wonders why professional politicians, even the best of them, 
resort to methods which bring public disapproval and why they 
countenance actions which are obviously detrimental to the state. 
It is no excuse to say that private business does the same things, 
but it may be an explanation. If human beings are inherently weak 
or even if there are definite instincts that they must satisfy, cer- 
tain recurrent patterns of political behavior must be expected. 
Graham Wallas went on this basis when writing his great book 
Human Nature in Politics, and many a practical politician has un- 
consciously used his knowledge of human nature as a guide. Catul- 
lus, writing two thousand years ago, told how even the amateur 
unsuccessful politician tried to make himself out somebody. Nobody 
can deny that it is nice to be recognized and to be offered privileges. 
Power has attractions too, and, almost paramount, there is the love 
of the game and of playing the game to win. That human beings 
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have not changed much is evident to any student of history. The 
words of advice offered by Quintus Cicero to his brother Marcus on 
the occasion of the latter’s first candidacy for the consulship sound 
like a confidential letter to a political novice today. One quotation 
is given: 

A campaign for office is divided into two types of constant effort, one to 
gain the enthusiastic support of your friends, and the other the good will of the 
people. The support of friends must be secured by favors done and repaid... . 
and in a campaign the name of “friend’’ is extended much further than in private 
life. 

Compare with this advice the following passage written in Eng- 
land sixty-five years ago by Anthony Trollope: 

But a party cannot afford to hide its face in its toga. A party has to be prac- 
tical. A party can only live by having its share of Garters, lord-lieutenants, 
bishops, and attorney-generals. Though the country were ruined, the party 
should be supported.* 

If these desires for office are human, it is only natural that poli- 
ticians should strive to perfect devices by which they may gain or 
keep power and that, since power depends on votes, they will use 
every effort to line up voters. The party politician must consider 
the votes of the general public in the general elections, but just as 
important are votes in party caucuses or primaries, on which party 
control and nomination for office depend. Because the primary vote 
is much lighter, the control of a block of votes which can be pro- 
duced becomes of tremendous importance. This situation explains 
the ruthlessness with which party bosses punish independence and 
the eagerness with which they construct machines. Bosses can ra- 
tionalize their positions by pointing to the recognition of party gov- 
ernment by our customs and laws and explaining the immense 
amount of more-or-less volunteer labor necessary to keep a party 
alive. They are right: if it were not for the hope of future reward, 
it would be difficult to find leaders, let alone rank and file, for the 
army of the opposition. Yet when we see what the rewards are and 
think of the cost, when we read the details of the operations of a 
Waterbury city-hall ring, of Tammany, of the Hynicka machine 
in Cincinnati, of the Thompson machine in Chicago, we are appalled. 


* Anthony Trollope, Phineas Redux, p. 57. London: Chapman & Hall, 1876 (new 
edition). 
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The machines named have been exposed and ousted, but reforms 
of the past have been short-lived. Reforms to date have merely 
shown us that citizens, when aware of their plight and given good 
leadership, can secure good government. The possibility of reform 
and the short lives of reform movements combine to make us think 
that the real significance of dirty politics, of political interference in 
city-school administration, if you will, lies not in the weaknesses of 
human nature but in our system of education. 

The importance of education to all forms of government has been 
universally recognized. The absolutists and the democrats alike 
know that it is possible so to indoctrinate their philosophy within a 
single generation that only a catastrophe can bring change. They 
know that through the use of schools planned for given objectives 
it is possible to train citizens to order. So far as recognition of the 
advantages and the place of education is concerned, it makes no 
difference that the managers of one form of government wish to 
produce soldiers and technically wise puppets, while the others plan 
to train their citizens to exercise free choice. The great question of 
today for those who prefer democracy is not the importance of educa- 
tion but the success of education. The bad political habits of candi- 
dates and office-holders, the very fact that the word “politician,” 
which should be a man’s boast, has become an insult, seem to show 
that education to produce good citizens has not yet been evolved. 

It would be interesting to conduct an objective examination 
among voters about the details of our Constitution. Such a study 
would probably show a fair knowledge of, and general agreement 
with, the underlying philosophy, that is, with the ideal of equality 
and with the working principle of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. It is doubtful that many persons would answer correctly 
questions on the mechanics, even on the tripartite division of duties 
and powers. Most of those examined would, almost certainly, show 
that they do not use the Constitution as a working philosophy. The 
following list gives six ways in which our practice differs from our 
theory. (1) We talk of equality, but even in the case of education 
children in some districts receive more than twice as much as others. 
(2) We talk of the rule of the majority and for years submit to a cur- 
riculum legislated for us at the insistence of small but active pressure 
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groups. (3) We talk of representative government, and we find that 
boards of education act, not according to their own superior knowl- 
edge, but at the bidding of popular whims. (4) We uphold our form 
of government as the best in the world but denominate the persons 
who manage it “dirty politicians.” (5) We talk of the duty of active 
participation but in effect disfranchise ourselves by failure to know 
about, and participate in, the nominating machinery of parties and 
by failure to vote if business or golf make it inconvenient to do so. 
(6) We talk about the necessity of trained, intelligent leadership, 
but we 1 ‘use to allow teachers a voice in party affairs. 

If readers agree with these statements, they must, as educators, 
examine their consciences. Remember that, in theory, education for 
citizenship has been the backbone of democracies. The necessity of 
education was recognized by Plato. It was insisted upon by Wash- 
ington and Jefferson. We are likely to ignore the theorists as voices 
of the outworn past. But should we forget the fate, not of the democ- 
racies of Greece and Rome, but of Italy and Spain? If our accom- 
plishment in fact is so far from the ideal of theory, are we not per- 
haps overconfident? Has not general education up to the age of 
fourteen or more been prevalent long enough, and the empiasis on 
citizenship courses been sufficient, for us to consider the state of 
politics a fair criterion of the failure of education? 

If education has failed, is it in content or in methods or because 
an impossible task is faced? A cynic, fresh from testing college 
students in Pennsylvania, defined education as “‘the casting of arti- 
ficial pearls before genuine swine.’”’ We laugh at this, and the author 
of the jest would be the last to accept it as a truth. But may there 
not be truth in it? When we look at our politicians, can we say that 
education has even succeeded in training our best to be leaders? 

Harold Laski, a believer in freedom, says: 

The right to education does not mean the right to an identical training for 
all citizens. It involves the discovery of capacity and the fitting of the discipline 
conferred to the type of capacity made known. .... But obviously, also, there 
is a minimum level below which no citizen can fall if he is to use the necessary 


intellectual instruments of our civilization. He must be trained to make judg- 
ments. He must learn to weigh evidence. He must learn to choose between 
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the alternatives between which he is called to decide. He must be made to 
feel that this is a world in which he can by the use of his mind and will shape 
at once outline and substance. 


Are the majority of pupils in the schools learning to make judg- 
ments, to weigh evidence, to choose between alternatives? Do 
they feel that they can, by the use of “mind and will, shape at 
once outline and substance’? When one reads Archibald MacLeish’s 
Land of the Free, one feels that the schools have, at best, not fulfilled 
their possibilities. 

In this state of affairs it would seem to be the task of scholars and 
teachers everywhere to plan how best to overhaul the content and 
the methods of courses in citizenship. The failures of present meth- 
ods must be frankly faced, and efforts must be made to evaluate the 
various possibilities of improvement. Scholars must be keen in re- 
search and administrators bold to experiment; and all of us—schol- 
ars, administrators, teachers, and educated laymen—must recognize 
our responsibilities for leadership and take an active part in self- 
government. 
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__ arithmetic is learned for two reasons: (1) for use as a 
tool in practical, everyday living and (2) as a means of gaining 
an appreciation of mathematics (including arithmetic, geometry, al- 
gebra, and analysis) as a system of thought created by man (5). In 
the first third of this century the practical aim was emphasized al- 
most exclusively (10, 11, 16: 11, 26). Only within recent years has 
the social soil become increasingly fertile for the larger, appreciative 
aim (1, 8, 17, 18), which, strictly speaking, includes the practical 
aim as one of its subdivisions. This transformation to a new frame 
of reference in the objectives of arithmetic has been concomitant 
with the newer psychological explanation of learning, which has im- 
portant significance for both the content and the method of arith- 
metic (2, 23). 

It is the aim of this article to set forth in broad outline the newer 
psychological explanation of learning, together with some of its sig- 
nificance for the content and the method of arithmetic. By con- 
trasting this increasingly accepted point of view with the older, mech- 
anistic explanation which dominated arithmetic instruction dur- 
ing the “practical era,” we shall gain some insight into the fuller 
significance of the organismic, or Gestalt, psychology of learning. 

First, let us consider the older point of view, which is still domi- 
nant in many quarters. This psychology is basically associationism 
(22), and it has been best interpreted for education by Thorndike 
and his followers in terms of connectionism (19, 20, 21). Neurologi- 
cally, these connections, or S-R bonds, were supposed to be formed 
at the synapse. Learning consisted in making modifications in these 
synapses, and exercise accompanied by an effect (pleasant effects 
being considered more favorable than unpleasant) was supposed to 
make for the bond-forming, or learning. Educationally, this point 
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of view meant that drill was to become the basic method for pro- 
ducing learning (12, 27). Drill with flash cards, games, practice 
pads, timed tests, and similar devices, which was accompanied by 
a pleasant effect produced by gold stars, praise, progress charts, 
marks, extra promotions, early dismissals, and the like, formed the 
basic methodology. In spite of the unsoundness of this psychologi- 
cal explanation of learning (9, 25), children did learn arithmetic with 
varying degrees of success (witness the results of studies on individ- 
ual differences in arithmetic). The singular effect of this method of 
teaching and learning arithmetic was that the learnings functioned " 
at their best as tools only and that little or no appreciation was | 
gained of the inherent organization of the system of thought (3, 4, 
6, 13, 15). 

The newer psychology of learning, on the other hand, has more 
significant implications for arithmetic content and method. This 
psychology has been best formulated by the Gestalt following, as 
a result of extensive experimentation (7, 24). It explains learning in . 
a larger frame of reference in terms of insight, goal, and maturation. 
The learnings take place, not through exercise and effect, but 
through insight; and the neurological changes are not modifications 
in definite synaptic connections but are differentiations of matura- 
tion patterns conceived as energy patterns, or systems, within the 
total psychophysical organism (14). These differentiations are made 
possible through the constant interpenetration of the individual with 
his environmental field. The flash of insight indicated by, “Oh, now 
I see,” or “Now I’ve got it,” or “There, it clicked,” is the moment 
that learning takes place; and the learning, dynamically considered, 
manifests itself in organized thinking and not in isolated bonds. | 
Thus, since learning takes place through insight, drill or mere repe- 
tition loses much of its force and assumes a new role. It is not used 
to “stamp in’ a response but is a way of asking the learner to relin- 
quish his already attained goal and search for the goal that the 
teacher desires him to have. The condition of an overdose of drill 
results shortly because, if the learner does not arrive at the desired 
goal within a few trials, he has not matured sufficiently to profit 
from further pressure. Learning is organized thinking, which grows 
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in complexity of organization through insightful experiences while 
the learner is in search for new goals. 

This newer psychological explanation of learning works harmoni- 
ously with the added interest in the appreciative phases of the arith- 
metic content and method. In content, arithmetic must be clothed 
. once more with sufficient meat to provide for a rich interrelation. In 
the past, when arithmetic was restricted to the “‘tool”’ value, the en- 
tering wedge which purged the curriculum was the practical prob- 
lem—the problem used in daily life (16: 3-9). As a consequence 
arithmetic stands today as a skeleton stripped of much of its meat 
and “dry as bones.” With the provision of an enriched curriculum, 
the methodology based on the newer psychology of learning will 
have a body of material with which it can operate dynamically. 

The essence of a method based on a psychology of learning by in- 
sight is that the organized, or patternized, learnings are effected, not 
through isolated learnings, but through the manifold interrelations 
of the subject. This fact affects a number of factors in an interesting 
way. The curriculum must be presented in an organized manner and 
not in a chance fashion. The textbook of internal organization is 
necessary, but not sufficient. The teacher must develop with the 
pupils other organizations which are possible but not presented in 
the textbooks. Parenthetically, such teaching requires a cultural 
background in mathematics, which many teacher-training institu- 
tions are now attempting to provide. This viewpoint argues well for 
the “good, old” tables in addition, subtraction, and division; for the 
comparison of the processes of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, powers, and roots; for the comparison of common and deci-. 
mal fractions in a larger way than is customary; for the grouping of 
problems, not only around some social-science unit, but also around 
some principle basic to the solution of a type of problem, such as 
interest or measurement; and for mathematical recreations, includ- 
ing magic squares, puzzle problems, problems of antiquity, and many 
others. Here is seen the fallacy of trying to teach all arithmetic as 
an integral part of social science, as well as the fallacy of trying to 
teach arithmetic by the “contract” plan (where each child works, 
largely as a unit apart from the group). Both methods assume that 
arithmetic is merely a tool, and as a consequence both plans fail to 
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make the most of the many interrelations which are basic to organ- 
ized thinking. With the help of the professionally prepared teacher, 
the arithmetic class per se, working together in a free exchange of the 
numerous interrelations inherent in a rich content, produces organ- 
ized learnings which function optimally both in a practical and an 
appreciative manner. 

Two examples given in outline will make more explicit something 
of the import of the pattern of thinking set forth in this article. Con- 
sider the organized interrelations inherent in a unit involving count- 
ing, addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, powers, and roots 
of whole numbers. All arithmetic starts with rational counting— 
counting of concrete objects, such as sheep, ponies, slaves. Because 
the fingers were so much involved in counting, the number ten be- 
came the base of our number system. When the ten digits (meaning 
numbers or fingers) were used once, a repetition called for new sym- 
bols, namely, 11, 12, 13, and so on. The “‘r1”’ stands for ‘‘1”’ ten, a 
count which has already been reached, and “‘1” additional unit. The 
number ‘‘12”’ indicates “1”? ten and “2” additional units. All the 
whole numbers have similar significance. The desire to count rapidly 
and with ease led to the processes of addition and subtraction. If 
seven things were counted and five more were grouped with the 
seven, the total of twelve might be reached by the long method of 
counting; or, after the correct total had been arrived at, the com- 
bined value of seven and five could be remembered for future use. 
In this way the addition and the subtraction combinations came into 
being. From Figure 1 these two processes are seen to be on a par and 
to rest immediately on “‘counting.”’ By similar circumstances multi- 
plication became the rapid way to add; division, the rapid way to 
subtract. These two processes are shown graphically in Figure 1 as 
being on a par and as growing out of addition and subtraction, re- 
spectively. Similarly, powers are seen to be on a level with roots and 
to be high-powered ways of multiplying and dividing. In more ad- 
vanced work the study of logarithms and the slide rule shows powers 
and roots to be based on the comparison of the geometric series and 
the arithmetic series, that is, powers and roots are compared with 
multiplication and division, respectively. Throughout, the inverse 
processes of addition and subtraction, multiplication and division, 
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powers and roots are made intelligible by means of this organized 
approach of multiple interrelatedness. The reason for memorizing 
the 390 combinations is made intelligible. The role of repetition is 
here taken care of in an interesting and an organized manner. 

As a second illustration of the patternized thinking needed in 
arithmetic today, the writer will organize in brief outline some of the 


[ POWERS [ROOTS | 
[MULTIPLICATION | [ DIVISION 
| ADDITION | SUBTRACTION | 
COUNTING 


Fic. 1.—Organization of fundamental processes in arithmetic of whole numbers and 
fractions, 


significant information about common fractions. Once more Figuic 
1 will serve as the framework. Again, counting is the starting point, 
and the counting of “‘broken pieces” of the same length is the most 
rudimentary form of thinking when it is planned to combine the 
“pieces” into larger units. This fact explains why the “unit”’ frac- 
tions were the first to be used; why similar fractions (those with like 
denominators) are taught first; why improper fractions were for 
many centuries “improper”; why we prefer to group many parts 
into as many wholes as we can (reducing improper fractions to whole 
or mixed numbers); and why objective materials are good means to 
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use in the original presentation of fractions. When addition or sub- 
traction is considered, something of the force of the ‘‘must”’ is real- 
ized when common denominators are found before addition or sub- 
traction is performed. It is too difficult to piece together the “broken 
pieces” into wholes of full length, or conceptual parts of wholes, un- 
less they have the same denomination. If 4 and 3 are added or sub- 
tracted, the process calls for comparisons with each other and with 
two units—one composed of two }’s and the other composed of 
three 3’s. In the case of unlike denominators, addition and subtrac- 
tion are much more readily performed with the help of the common 
denominator, although it is not absolutely essential to have a com- 
mon denominator, as may be illustrated by adding fractions with the 
help of a foot ruler used in the capacity of an abacus. Multiplication 
and division are again seen to be high-powered addition and sub- 
traction, respectively. Here it is seen why the multiplication of a 
fraction by a fraction disturbed mathematicians for a long time; why 
the common denominator is not required as in addition and subtrac- 
tion; why division is the inverse process of multiplication; why in the 
division of fractions it is permissible to invert the diviser and multi- 
ply; and why powers and roots are short ways to multiply and divide 
fractions. Whole numbers and fractions are seen to form two com- 
plementary systems of numbers. When these two systems are ap- 
plied to the English and the metric measuring systems, including the 
United States monetary system, something of the multiplicity of 
meaningful interrelations is grasped. With the curriculum set up 
around such units as these, an appreciation of mathematics as a sys- 
tem of thought will be developed, from which will emerge the ability 
to make practical more of the learnings than under the older ap- 
proach. 


CONCLUSION 


- Arithmetic is changing its aims, its content, and its method. In 
its aim, it serves both the practical and the appreciative phases of 
living. In its content, it must become increasingly full and it must 
be reorganized. In its method, it demands an emphasis on a multi- 
plicity of interrelations which are basic to organized thinking. Thus, 
as arithmetic will be taught in the near future, the teacher may look 
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for broader aims, richer content, greater emphasis on organization, 
increased usefulness for the children, and greater satisfaction on the 
part of the pupils. 


Io. 
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SETTING A NEW PACE IN THE EDUCATION 
OF STUDENT TEACHERS 


WINIFRED WELDIN 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 


* 


HH” much time should be given in a teacher-education institu- 
tion to student teaching? What conditions will produce the 
best results in student teaching? How may the philosophy and the 
principles of education, as set forth by the instructors of the institu- 
tion, be related to the teaching principles and procedures of the 
demonstration schooi? These and other problems led to an innova- 
tion in student teaching in the State Teachers College at Trenton, 
New Jersey, during the school year 1937-38. 


CHANGE FROM TWO-YEAR TO THREE-YEAR CURRICULUM 


Until 1929 only two years of education in the kindergarten- 
primary and elementary fields were required for graduation from 
what was then the Trenton Normal School. 

Based on the belief that a knowledge of methods was essen- 
tial to successful teaching, the curriculum staggered under a load 
of methods courses, and one quarter of nine weeks was all the atten- 
tion that could be given to student teaching. Because of the fre- 
quent criticisms that students were inadequately prepared, par- 
ticularly in the field of subject matter, the curriculum was extended 
in 1929 to three years. 

The revision of the courses of study made possible by the three- 
year curriculum resulted in a better balance between methods and 
subject-matter and cultural courses. The one quarter of student 
teaching was increased to two—one in the second year and one in the 
third year—each nine weeks in length. The two teaching assign- 
ments were made with a view to providing a contrast in grade level 
and in type of educational experience. Though this plan was a de- 
cided improvement over the two-year organization, it still fell far 
short of achieving provision of adequate education for teaching. 
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The selection of the teacher in whose charge the student was to 
be placed was made with careful attention to requisite qualifications. 
Even under the most favorable conditions, however, this teacher 
was more or less isolated from the general field of education by being 
confined to the limits of her own classroom. Expert as she might be 
in her own field, she was unable to open up to the student teacher 
the various ramifications of the general field of education. This 
broader conception of education, seen in the organization and ad- 
ministration of the entire school, is today considered essential in 
acquiring a fundamental philosophy of education. The young stu- 
dent standing at the threshold should be enabled to catch a vision 
of the whole process. The earlier procedures in student teaching 
were limited in this respect. 

During the first nine weeks of student teaching, the student spent 
much time in the process of orientation to schoolroom procedures. 
Through previous observations in the demonstration school, the 
student had acquired some idea of procedures but was woefully 
lacking in ability to make suitable contacts with children and to 
select and to organize appropriate subject matter. Trial-and-error 
practices consumed much of the teaching during the first nine weeks. 

The question arose: How can the student teaching be done with 
a maximum economy of time and a minimum waste in experimenta- 
tion by students? 


THE FOUR-YEAR CURRICULUM 

The addition of the fourth year in 1935 was decidedly a step 
forward. This extra year made possible a greatly enriched cur- 
riculum in all lines, which provided a much more cultural and sci- 
entific foundation for teaching. 

In an effort to ameliorate the unsatisfactory conditions of stu- 
dent teaching still apparent in the three-year curriculum, an entirely 
new plan was organized and tried out. The new plan, the practicum, 
was used by the kindergarten-primary group during the second quar- 
ter of the school year 1937-38, followed by one elementary group 
in the third quarter, and another in the fourth. 


THE KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY PRACTICUM 
The practicum is a nine-weeks course given in the third, or Junior, 
year of the college curriculum. One of its purposes is to furnish the 
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student with a general overview of the whole educational process 
of the elementary school. The attempt is made to establish a close 
co-ordination between the philosophy and the principles of educa- 
tion, as taught in the educational department of the college, with 
the practices and the procedures of the elementary demonstration 
school in its work with children. Contacts with children are made 
possible by certain schoolroom activities in which the student par- 
ticipates. 

The general objectives of the course are: (1) to present the or- 
ganization of the school as a whole; (2) to give experiences in the 
classroom which will aid in a general understanding of the objectives 
of education; (3) to provide for the study of children in various 
learning situations; (4) to develop the ability to recognize the prin- 
ciples of good teaching; (5) to guide in the selection of appropriate 
teaching experiences, activities, and materials; (6) to provide experi- 
ence in organizing and teaching units and in lesson planning; (7) 
to give familiarity with testing materials and methods and the use 
of findings; (8) to show the importance of the various types of records 
made in school; (9) to give some knowledge of desirable outcomes 
in the progress of the child through the grades; and (10) to develop 
professional attitudes. 

The organization in its present form was developed by the col- 
laboration of the president of the college, the head of the education 
department, the principal of the demonstration school, and the 
chairman of the kindergarten-primary curriculum. The content of 
this course included a study of objectives of education in general, 
objectives of the elementary school, and objectives of the practicum 
itself. 

The organization was based on a study of children and a knowl- 
edge of the means employed by the school that contribute to chil- 
drens’ growth and development. Various methods of child account- 
ing were investigated, such as the use of the audiometer and of 
telebinocular instruments. Standardized and informal tests, records, 
and reports were utilized and evaluated as contributing factors in 
understanding the whole child. A course in child study given by an 
instructor of psychology paralleled the practicum, in which students 
had opportunities to make case studies of individual children. 
Observations of lessons taught by teachers in the demonstration 
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school furnished excellent opportunities for directing the students’ 
attention to children’s reactions to the learning situation and also 
to note the place of the teacher in the selection of appropriate stim- 
uli for desirable learnings. The observations were further enriched 
by conferences conducted by members of special departments in 
the college in connection with the special subject-matter fields. Cer- 
tain periods were devoted to the general field of language arts and 
others to social studies, science and mathematics, music, art, health, 
and physical education. 

Faculty members spent time in the classrooms of the demonstra- 
tion school observing children and educational procedures. These 
contacts enabled them to be of assistance to students in relating the 
objectives of the general fields to specific classroom needs. Theory 
and practice were thus closely co-ordinated. 

The general supervision of the many details of the organization 
was in the hands of the chairman of the kindergarten-primary cur- 
riculum, who was the co-ordinator of the course. Her work as co- 
ordinator required full-time attention if a smoothly running sequence 
of cause and effect in plans and practices was to be secured. 

During the nine weeks each student carried on some special type 
of research in connection with problems of teaching. Some of these 
studies had to do with the problem of improvement of speech habits, 
the science program in kindergarten and Grade I, the teaching of 
spelling, the testing program in an elementary school, and music 
appreciation in the elementary grades. 

Five weeks of the practicum were devoted to observations, con- 
ferences, readings, reports, and study of research problems. In the 
succeeding two weeks students participated in activities in certain 
assigned classrooms, from kindergarten to Grade IV, inclusive—the 
range for which they will ultimately be certificated. These two weeks 
provided opportunities for intimate contacts with children and close 
acquaintance with the organization of classroom procedures. The 
eighth week was spent in visits to schools of various types for the 
purpose of observing how other educational institutions attempt to 
meet their responsibilities to the children intrusted to their care. 
The last week of the course was used in evaluating the research 
studies, in synthesis, and in administering various examinations. 

The specific details of the content are described in the following 
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sentences: (1) under the direction of the instructor in tests and 
- measurements, students assisted in administering, marking, and 
evaluating standardized tests. (2) Teaching techniques were eval- 
uated by carefully selected or developed criteria. (3) Practice was 
provided in writing lesson plans and a short unit of subject matter 
for teaching. (4) A particularly valuable experience for the stu- 
dents was the opportunity to observe the emphasis in the demon- 
stration school on the teaching of science in the lower grades. This 
teaching is done with the co-operation of the college department of 
science. 

The results of the practicum were checked by the following means: 
(1) The class prepared a rating scale by which they rated their re- 
search papers. (2) An examination covering the philosophy of the 
practicum was distributed in advance. Students were encouraged 
to discuss the topics freely. The results were very satisfactory and 
showed growth in ability to formulate principles and philosophy. 
(3) One test covered practical aspects of the practicum. (4) A test 
was given on the course in child study. (5) The rating scale used by 
the college in rating student teaching was also used by teachers 
in the demonstration school in evaluating the two weeks of class- 
room participation. 

One of the noticeable results of the practicum was the growth of 
a very pleasant bond of friendship between students, faculty, and 
children. Development of poise and self-confidence became ap- 
parent in the students’ classroom participation, as did also an 
increase in students’ ability to solve problems requiring deep 
thinking. 

NEXT STEPS 

Thus far the practicum may be considered merely the first step 
in setting the new pace in preparation for student teaching. Suc- 
ceeding steps should be built up on improved procedures, the im- 
provement being made possible by critical evaluation of the pro- 
gram as a whole. Particular attention should be given to student 
load. Best results may be expected when schedules are planned with 
moderate demands on the student’s time; the interest and enthusi- 
asm with which the students enter the practicum will thereby be 
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continued throughout the course. The student load, however, should 
be so organized that there is a constant challenge to thinking. 
Particular attention should be given also to the demands made 
on the faculty of the demonstration school. Classroom conditions 
should be kept as nearly normal as possible, and few extra duties 
should be assigned to these teachers during the practicum. 


IMPROVEMENT OF INITIAL. ORGANIZATION 


The following suggestions are made for the improvement of the 
practicum: (1) Inclusion in the schedule of not more than one 
demonstration daily will provide adequate opportunities for con- 
ferences, readings, reports, and discussions relating to the demon- 
stration. (2) The child study should be limited to one or two chil- 
dren; an analytic, detailed study of one child provides better train- 
ing for the student than does a general study of many children. (3) 
Opportunity should be provided for the student to teach a few care- 
fully planned lessons. While the practicum’s primary purpose is not 
to furnish actual teaching experience, it aims to give some insight 
into every phase of the educational process. (4) Opportunities 
should be provided for many informal contacts with children in the 
schoolroom, the library, the playground, etc. These contacts aid 
students to gain understanding of the whole child. (5) Constant 
attention should be given to maintaining balance between theory 
and practice, especially in view of the changes likely to occur under 
changing situations. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The organization of the practicum as a means of improving the 
preparation for student teaching has many commendable features. 
It is a definite, detailed, comprehensive presentation of education 
by means of a general survey of the whole of the field. The process 
is vitalized to students because of the numerous firsthand experi- 
ences involved. These firsthand experiences, showing not only the 
importance of adequate academic preparation, but also the possi- 
bilities of pleasurable participation in the social activities of the 
classroom, should provide an excellent foundation for the nine 
weeks of responsible teaching in the Senior year. Consequently a 
superior quality of teaching may be expected. 
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tice. Emphasizes the application of the methods of science in the considera- 
tion of controversial issues. : 


. THORNDIKE, E. L., and LorcE, Irvinc. “Ignorance and Prejudice con- 
cerning Economics and Business,” School and Society, XLV (April 24, 


1937), 589-92. 
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Results of a test of knowledge concerning simple economics and business show 
the ineffectiveness of the present arithmetic curriculum. Prejudices on eco- 
nomic problems are “immune to intelligence and almost immune to academic 
knowledge of economics.”’ 

408. TiDYMAN, WILLARD F. Directing Learning through Class Management. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1937. Pp. viiit++540. 
Discusses in detail eighteen major aspects of classroom management which, 
in the author’s judgment, are distinct from problems in general methods of 
teaching. 

409. What Does Research Say? Bulletin No. 308. Lansing, Michigan: State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 1937. Pp. 146. 
A digest of the contributions of educational research to various aspects of ele- 
mentary education. Prepared by a group of specialists. 


SUPERVISION! 


410. Appraising the Elementary-School Program. Sixteenth Yearbook of the De- 

partment of Elementary School Principals. Bulletin of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, Vol. XVI, No. 6. Washington: De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals of the National Education 
Association, 1937. Pp. 227-656. 
A comprehensive discussion of means of appraising school organization, ad- 
ministrative and supervisory procedures, the curriculum, methods of learning 
and teaching, socializing experiences, pupil progress, efficiency of teaching, 
and school equipment. 


411. Barr, A. S. “Educational Research and the Field Worker,” Journel of 
Educational Research, XXXI (September, 1937), 1-8. 
Discusses the field worker as a producer and a consumer of research and the 
values and the limitations of the findings of the research of the field worker. 


412. BRUNER, HERBERT B. “Criteria for Evaluating Course-of-Study Mate- 
rials,” Teachers College Record, XX XIX (November, 1937), 107-20. 


Discusses a revision of the Stratemeyer-Bruner Criteria for the Evaluation of 
Courses of Study and presents a summary of data describing the results of the 
application of the scale to a large number of courses of study. 


413. CHAMBERS, M. M. “Co-ordinating Education and Recreation,” School and 
Society, XLVI (November 6, 1937), 577-82. 
An excellent presentation of issues relating to the problems growing out of the 
need of improving the recreation of a community and of the function of the 
school in such an enterprise. 

1 See also Item 593 (Frutchey) in the list of selected references appearing in the No- 
vember, 1937, number of the Elementary School Journal; Items 28 (Akridge) and 34 
(McGaughy) in the January, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 202 
(Doll and McKay) in the May, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 
113 (Knowlton) in the February, 1938, number of the School Review; and Item 452 
(Flory and Webb) in the September, 1938, number of the School Review. 
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. Courtis, S. A. “Of the Children, by the Children, for the Children,” 
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Childhood Education, XIV (November, 1937), 101-5. 


Discusses the steps to be taken for making effective, in both administration and 
instruction, the ideals embodied in the democratic view of life. 


Davis, Ropert A. “The Adaptability of Psychological Techniques to the 


Study of Schoolroom Learning,” Journal of Educational Research, XXX 
(May, 1937), 663-71. 

Describes in some detail procedures to be used in classroom experimentation 
and suggests a series of problems to be investigated in the field of learning. 


Jounson, Witt1AM H. “Adjustment Teacher Service in the Chicago Ele- 


mentary Schools,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (December, 
1937), 264-71. 

Describes a plan of studying the mental, social, educational, and physical equip- 
ment of pupils so that the work of the school can be effectively adapted to 
individual needs. 


Jupp, Cuartes H. “Can Divergent Views on Educational Theory and 


Practice Be Reconciled?” Elementary School Journal, XX XVII (April, 
1937), 576-01. 

Discusses the present chaotic situation relative to views on methods of teaching, 
curriculum organization, and educational practices and makes a plea for experi- 
mentation to establish valid bases of procedure. 


LOUISIANA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTIon. Louisiana Program for the 


Improvement of Instruction. Bulletin No. 351. Baton Rouge, Louisiana: 
State Department of Education, 1937. Pp. 250. 


A discussion of the plan for improving the effectiveness of instruction on the 
basis of the state program of curriculum development. 


McCatt, A., HERRING, JoHN P., and Lortus, J. “Measur- 


ing the Amount of Activity Education in Activity and Control Schools 
in New York City,” Teachers College Record, XX XIX (December, 1937), 
230-40. 

Describes the development and the application of a ‘‘School Practices Ques- 
tionnaire” which can be used as a test of the kinds of activities carried on by a 
school. The test deals with twenty kinds of activities. 


Monroe, WALTER S. “Progress toward a Science of Education,” School 


and Society, XLV (May 8, 1937), 633-39. 

Discusses the historical development of the scientific movement in education 
and its effects on current programs. The necessity for a comprehensive evalua- 
tion, synthesis, and interpretation of research findings is pointed out. 


Mort, Paut R., and CorNnELL, Francis G. A Guide for Self-Appraisal of 


School Systems. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1937. Pp. vi+66. 
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Contains check lists for appraising classroom instruction, the curriculum, spe- 
cial services for individual pupils, educational leadership, and physical facilities. 


Parsons, Rosa F., and MopERow, GERTRUDE G. “The Extent and Na- 


ture of Public-School Testing Programs in City School Systems,” Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, XXIII (September, 1937), 
461-72. 

Reports the results of a questionnaire study of the testing programs of fifty- 
three cities with populations of more than eighteen thousand. 


RIDLEY, CLARENCE E., Srmon, HERBERT A., and RyBCzyNSKI, HENRIETTA. 


“Measuring Public Education,” Public Management, XX (February, 
1938), 41-45. 

A stimulating discussion of new trends in methods of evaluating the effective- 
ness of the educational program. Emphasizes the importance of measures of 
the educational product and the need of considering the school as one element 
of a total community educational program. 


ScaTEs, Douctas E., and HoBAN, CHARLES F., Jr. “Critical Questions for 


the Evaluation of Research,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXI 
(December, 1937), 241-54. 

Discusses a series of ten questions to be considered in the evaluation of any 
research study. A valuable guide for supervisors. 


The Scientific Movement in Education. Thirty-seventh Yearbook of the 


National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1938. Pp. xii+530. 

A comprehensive overview of the contributions of the scientific study of edu- 
cation to the general advancement of education and to scientific knowledge in 
particular fields. 


Teachers and Co-operation. Issued by the Committee in Charge of the 


Yearbook on Co-operation of the Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction of the National Education Association. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: S. A. Courtis (% University of Michigan), 1937. Pp. 80. 
An analysis of co-operation and means of teaching co-operation and a descrip- 
tion of ten types of specific techniques. 


Tinker, Mites A. “Facts concerning Hygienic Illumination Intensities,” 


School and Society, XLVII (January 22, 1938), 120-21. 

Criticizes certain published studies dealing with the issue and presents what 
the author believes to be established facts concerning illumination intensities 
suitable for reading and other types of activity. 


Woop, Hucu B. “Planning a Program of Evaluation,” Curriculum Jour- 


nal, VIII (December, 1937), 355-59. 

Discusses a series of six principles suggesting the relation of appraisal to the 
total educational program and outlines the major steps to be followed in an 
evaluation program. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


An Important Book on Primary ARITHMETIC.—Ever since its publication 
in 1927 Morton’s Teaching Arithmetic in the Primary Grades has been more widely 
used in teacher-education classes than any other textbook in the field. It is 
probably no exaggeration, then, to say that during the past decade this book 
has been as important a factor as any other in setting the pattern of number 
instruction in the primary grades. On this account the appearance of another 
textbook by Morton! is a matter of no little interest. 

The last ten years have witnessed far-reaching changes in both the theoreti- 
cal and the practical aspects of number instruction in the primary grades. No 
more concrete evidence of these changes is to be found than that furnished by 
a comparison of Morton’s 1927 and 1937 books, for in both instances the author 
tried to record faithfully the best thought on the subject. In his Preface, Morton 
relates that he started work on the second book in 1934 or 1935 with the pros- 
pect of early completion. He soon became convinced, however, that no mere 
revision of the older book would serve his purpose. For one thing, his conception 
of primary arithmetic was not what it had been in 1927; for another, he could 
not in a revision recognize the wealth of relevant new research; and, for still 
another, he deemed imperative a more extended treatment of certain topics. 
As a consequence more than go per cent of the 1937 book is “new material or 
material which has been completely rewritten”’ (p. iii). 

The extent of the rewriting will not be apparent upon casual inspection. The 
titles of nine of the twelve chapters in the new book bear close resemblance to 
corresponding titles in its predecessor. Still, even on this faulty basis of com- 
parison one encounters two wholly new chapters (chapter i, “Developing an 
Understanding of Number,” and chapter ii, “The Place of Arithmetic in the 
Curriculum of the Primary Grades’’) and one greatly expanded chapter on 
“Roman Numerals, Measures, Fractions.” 

When one begins to read the 1937 book, one finds on every hand evidences 
of changes in point of view and in recommended practices. There is new em- 
phasis on the importance of children’s understanding the meaning and the social 
significance of what they learn. To this end helpful devices are offered for teach- 
ing the meaning of numbers, the number system, the fundamental processes, 


t Robert Lee Morton, Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School: Vol. 1, Primary 
Grades. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1937. Pp. x+410. $2.40. 
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etc. The activity program as it applies to primary number is considered and 
found wanting. Instead, systematic instruction from the beginning of Grade 
I is favored, but a kind of systematic instruction which is a far cry from the 
dull, useless, unintelligible, abstract arithmetic of an earlier day. 

The whole treatment gains effectiveness from the way in which the author 
makes his points. Teachers and teachers in preparation will welcome the clarity 
and the simplicity of the treatment, as they will also the study aids at the ends 
of the chapters: “(Questions and Review Exercises” (averaging twenty-three 
to a chapter), “Chapter Tests’ (averaging twenty-seven objective questions), 
and the carefully selected annotated reading lists (about twelve references to a 
chapter). The almost simultaneous appearance of Morton’s new textbook and 
of Wheat’s The Psychology and Teaching of Arithmetic may some day be reck- 
oned as marking the beginning of a new day in number instruction in the pri- 


mary grades. 
A. BROWNELL 
Duke University 


THE SCHOOL IN SociETy.—Human institutions, like human beings, not only 
struggle to achieve certain ends but are constrained to exert continual effort 
to preserve their very existence. Public education in recent years has, with un- 
expected vividness, come face to face with this primordial reality. Educators 
have been forced to grapple with what they have considered nonprofessional 
problems. Resenting the interruption and not sensing the basic significance of 
the phenomenon, they have looked forward to an early redirection of their 
energies back into accustomed channels, although some have seen a new vision. 

Our experiences with stark economic and social forces have come at a time 
when another movement may carry forward and preserve the lessons which 
should be learned. The years of the present century have seen an ever growing 
emphasis on socialization in education. First it was the child that received the 
emphasis; more recently it has been the entire school. Progress is made from 
the “socialized recitation’ to a true “community school.’”’ The ideal is a more 
perfect integration of the school and society. 

As a part of this movement and as a contribution to it, Moehlman has 
produced his latest book,t in which he presents the active interrelations of 
school and society in broad terms. The school, as an institution created by a 
democratic state to facilitate a social purpose, faces the internal danger of 
shifting emphasis from a vitalizing purpose to an undue concern over the 
preservation of existing structures and the external danger of lack of com- 
munity confidence and support. Institutional hygiene requires a wholesome and 
continuous interaction between the parent society and the dependent—even if 

t Arthur B. Moehlman, Social Interpretation: Principles and Practices of Community 
and Public-School Interpretation. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1938. 
Pp. xiv+486. $3.00. 
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professional—organization. Opportunities and procedures for maintaining this 
exchange of insights, attitudes, and purposes occupy the large portion of the book. 

The ideology of the book may be suggested by a selection of scattered state- 
ments. 

The democratic state is characterized by tremendous diversity in interests and be- 
liefs [p. 8]. 

The public school .... cannot operate much in advance of .... public opinion 

p. 52]. 

' ....the two-phase activity of social interpretation—understanding of the com- 
munity by the institution and understanding of the institution by the community. 
Social interpretation is all-inclusive and carries within it the phase of public relations 
and the activity of publicity. .... The methods of social interpretation are the ex- 
tension of the laws of learning to adult education [p. 115]. 

It is obvious that a social-interpretation program cannot be built successfully over- 
night [p. 137]. 

[Time] is a definite essential in the development of fundamental confidence in both 
institution and personnel [p. 205]. 

The principal’s job includes . . . . the location, reporting, analysis, and elimination 
of trouble spots [p. 227]. 

As the most important agent in the interpretative process the teacher is responsible 
for work in many fields. The final degree of success will be determined by the effective- 
ness of teaching [p. 245]. 

The partnership concept of American public education may be translated more com- 
pletely in practice by the organization and use of lay interest groups [p. 356]. 

The strength of the school is in the minds of the people and not in the front page of 
the newspaper [p. 406]. 

This volume is no superficial treatise on the latest publicity devices. It is 
not a narrowly conceived explanation of techniques of obtaining votes. It is, 
however, practical as well as philosophical; it offers definite suggestions—if not 
for tomorrow’s work, for next month’s. It is a foundational setting for the en- 
tire field of institutional-societal relationships—an interpretation of the recipro- 
cal obligation of each group to the other. A person can scarcely peruse any 
portion of the book without feeling that his thinking has been broadened and 
his perspective given added dimensions. Just as the reader’s concern is raised 
from the realm of petty advantage to the level of long-time goals to be sought 
by ethical and professional means, so the whole practice of public relations 
should be brought nearer its true function by the interpretation presented in 


this book. 
Dovuctas E. ScaTES 


Cincinnati Public Schools 


ScHOOL FINANCE FOR LAYMEN AND STUDENTS.—In a little book of about two 
hundred pages,! Mort and his colleagues present, for the service of students in 


1 Frank W. Cyr, Arvid J. Burke, and Paul R. Mort, Paying for Our Public Schools. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania: International Textbook Co., 1938. Pp. x+198. $2.00. 
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introductory courses and of laymen and school-board members, the Teachers 
College concept of public-school finance. The book is fairly comprehensive as to 
topics covered, reliable as to facts, and succinct and readable in style. The 
straightforward and interestingly written text is clarified by graphs, cartoons, 
and drawings and is followed by a fairly extensive bibliography. It is legibly 
printed on excellent paper and is conveniently and attractively bound. The 
publishers as well as the authors have done well by this book. 

The authors state their theme as follows: ‘The public demands more and 
better public schools, while asking for fewer and lower taxes. What are we to 
do?” (P. 8.) Among the problems which are considered in the attempt to 
offer an answer are: inequalities in existing educational offerings resulting from 
the present inefficient district system of support and control; increased demands 
for secondary education; variations in the educational ideals and abilities of the 
several states; antiquity and incompetency of current tax systems in the states; 
inequalities in the distribution of state and federal funds to local educational 
units; and, of course, the accentuation of these and other difficulties by the 
economic depression. These problems form the background for constructive 
discussions and suggestions. 

The authors conclude that present tax sources are insufficient to provide 
equitably for the educational service that the public wants. ‘““Means must be 
found elsewhere. Can they be found?”’ (P. 61.) In answer, it is argued that the 
nation has sufficient capacity for economic production but lacks ‘‘the financial 
machinery for transferring to the support of schools the goods and services pro- 
duced” (p. 75). The finances can be found if the public is “led to value educa- 
tion properly.’’ Having reached this conclusion, the book in its remaining chap- 
ters is mostly a simplified exposition of the plans for raising and distributing 
school money which are already associated with the name of Mort. 

Perhaps the chief criticism to be offered of the book is that it is too restricted 
in scope and, consequently, fails to exhibit different schools of thought and 
points of view. The bibliography is especially weighted with references to 
studies emanating from a single center of research activity. Doubtless the 
authors’ response would be that they intended nothing else. In fairness to 
general readers, however, it might have been well for them to state this limita- 
tion explicitly. 

So far as the reviewer’s knowledge goes, the book is unique, not only in the 
literature of school finance, but in that of other aspects of public education. 
There is room for more publications like it. It attempts, successfully, to com- 
bine a service to students whose interest in school finance is general rather than 
highly professional with a service to intelligent laymen. Some such project in 
the field of the school curriculum would help to fill another current need. 

B. PITTENGER 
University of Texas 
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PROGRESSIVES AT THE PARTING OF THE Ways.—For a generation supporters 
of the so-called “progressive”? movement in education have continued in action 
and appealed for support. Until the period of the depression their gains were 
relatively modest in extent. During that period, however, they enjoyed their 
greatest prosperity, as might be expected, for education is a social process and 
was naturally involved in the general demand for social reform. Resistance to 
the progressives has, however, steadily increased as they have advanced until, 
as Dewey has recently admitted, the signs of a reaction are already in evidence. 

The nature of the reaction to the movement is well exemplified in Bode’s 
latest book.t The author talks as a loving father to an errant child. Here is a 
competent philosopher who believes that the pragmatism to which he and 
the progressives are devoted offers the foundation for a program of democratic 
education but who denies that the present leaders of the progressive movement 
have succeeded in outlining that program. 

The nature of Bode’s criticisms can be inferred from the following state- 
ments scattered through his book. 

As was perhaps to be expected, it [the progressive movement] has also led to various 
aberrations and errors [p. 3]. 

It [progressive education] has nurtured the pathetic hope that it could find out how 
to educate by relying on such notions as interests, needs, growth, and freedom [p. 40]. 

And the irony of it all is that, in this one-sided devotion to the child, it has betrayed 
the child and deprived him of his birthright [p. 57]. 

It is no accident that progressive education has made no conspicuous achievements 
on the level of adolescent youth [p. 58]. 

At any rate, progressive education may reasonably be expected, after a career of some 
thirty years, to have something more than the metaphor of growth to go by [pp. 83-84]. 

To raise a hue and cry against subjects is to pour out the baby with the bath [p. 96]. 

It is the lack of an adequate social ideal that has burdened the progressive movement 
with a heavy load of trivialities and errors [p. 113]. 


The arguments by which these criticisms are justified will not be considered 
here, nor the author’s strictures on educational planners who deny the validity 
of the pragmatic foundation for a program of education. It will be enough to 
report his general conclusions, which are based on an analysis that everywhere 
betrays a sympathetic understanding of the problems. 

FREDERICK S. BREED 
University of Chicago 


SELF-HELP FOR YOUNG READERS.—A book? which successfully dramatizes 
the skill of reading is described by the author as “a book for everyone, young 


« Boyd H. Bode, Progressive Education at the Crossroads. New York: Newson & Co., 
1938. Pp. 128. $1.00. : 

2 Carol Hovious, Flying the Printways: Experience through Reading, pp. xii+526, 
$1.40; Test Book for “Flying the Printways’’ and Key to Tests, pp. 16, $0.10. Boston: 
D.C. Heath & Co., 1938. 
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or old, rich or poor, who would read with greater speed, accuracy, and intelli- 
gence’”’ (p. v). The style of presentation and the nature of the reading selec- 
tions, however, point the book rather definitely toward readers of the junior 
high school age. 

From the first page to the last a strong bid for interest is apparent. Vital 
analogies characterize the discussion; striking phrases enliven the style; and 
the lines are packed with action and movement. The author deals with such 
fundamental problems as comprehension, speech, vocabulary, finding main 
ideas, and discovering a writer’s plan. Word study recurs frequently and con- 
sistently throughout the book under varying and attractive captions. The 
reader will find an abundance of tests for self-checking and a liberal assortment 
of reading selections which are compelling in interest. 

The critical question which arises in one’s mind is: To what extent can 
isolated and specialized drill in reading solve the problems of the pupil who is 
having difficulty in assimilating the reading assignments in his various content 
courses? Undoubtedly the exercises in this book afford basic and develop- 
mental practice, but the rest of the journey along the “printways” may require 
some careful counseling and guidance on the part of teachers of geography, 
history, literature, and other content subjects. In other words, successful guid- 
ance in reading may not be a one-teacher task, a one-course task, or a one-book 
task, but a co-operative undertaking involving ail the teachers of all the subjects. 

Another question which will inevitably arise from reading Flying the Print- 
ways is: How does the nature of the content influence performance in reading? 
The author has skilfully selected readings which grip the interest of adolescents. 
The very phrases often cudgel the attention into submission. Take, for example, 
the following dramatic sentences: “Tensely, three men waited behind their 
thin screen of tall jungle grasses, not daring to make a sound. One false move 
might mean death. On the other side of the flimsy screen, not fifteen feet away, 
prowled a tiger—a fierce, wild tiger of the Indian jungles” (p. 102). Would not 
more effective training result from utilizing readings which represent a cross- 
section of a pupil’s actual reading experience? 

These queries, however, must not be allowed to detract seriously from the 
essential achievement of the book: a presentation of reading as an intellectual 
process which is subject to mastery through systematic effort toward self- 
development. 


Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


Roy IvAN JOHNSON 


A SINGLE-CycLe SERIES 1N History.—The Barker-Grimm-Hughes series* 
includes three books: the first, treating the period from primitive man to the 


« Eugene C. Barker, Mabel Rockwood Grimm, and Matilda Hughes, The Story of 
Earliest Times, pp. viiit-360; The Story of Old Europe and New America, pp. viiit-404; 
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time of Justinian; the second, Europe from the time of Charlemagne to the 
great explorations, with some emphasis on early Spanish, French, and English 
colonization in the New World; and the third, Colonial history from the found- 
ing of Jamestown to the close of the Revolutionary War. 

The first volume consists of some fifty stories (chapters) grouped into four 
parts: “What People Learned before They Could Write,” “How People Lived 
while Writing Was Being Invented,” etc. Each part, in turn, is divided into 
units (twelve in all), those for the second part being: “Where People First 
Learned To Write’ and “People Who Learned Writing from Egypt.” Con- 
tinuity is promoted by introductory discussions for each part and unit, as well 
as by summarizing activities for the units. In the case of certain units, fictitious 
characters are introduced, and their experiences are related in a series of stories. 
The last two volumes are similar in organization except that the number of 
units in each case is six and the number of chapters is about a third that of the 
first book. Appropriate extracts from poems and sources are introduced, but 
the use of fictionalized episodes is avoided. 

The authors have been successful in writing interestingly for children in the 
intermediate grades. The vocabulary has been checked against the Thorndike 
list of words used by children, the basic vocabulary being limited to the first 
four thousand words for the first book with an additional one thousand words 
allowed for each succeeding volume. Equally important is it that the sentences 
are short, the presentation is clear, and abstract topics are eliminated. The 
emphasis is on everyday things: clothes, houses, food, farming, travel, com- 
munication, amusements, etc. Carefully selected extensive readings are sug- 
gested for each unit as are activities of various kinds. Of the latter, the “Then 
and Now” comparisons and the summarizing activities seem especially valu- 
able. 

All the bocks contain an abundance of visual aids: time lines, maps, and 
pictures. The first-named should perhaps be called ‘“‘charts”’ rather than “time 
lines,”’ since the latter term presupposes that they are constructed to scale and 
even a casual examination reveals that these are not. A sjmilar criticism may 
be made of the maps. In no case is a scale of miles wane and often the pro- 
portions are obviously distorted. Certainly the Italian Peninsula never had 
the width represented in the map on page 2809 in the first book, nor does it seem 
likely that in Colonial times the distance from Jamaica to Rhode Island was 
more than 25 per cent greater than the distance from Rhode Island to Africa, 
as indicated on the map on page 288 in the third volume. All the books contain 
a great number of colored pictures. One misses photographic reproductions of 
relics and remains, which, after all, add to the child’s appreciation of reality. 

Howarp R. ANDERSON 
Cornell University and Ithaca Public Schools 


The Story of Colonial Times, pp. viiit-424. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 
1936 and 1937. 
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GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


Art Education Today: An Annual Devoted to the Problems of Art Education. 
Sponsored by Members of the Fine Arts Staff of Teachers College. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 134. $1.25. 

BELL, Howarp M. Youth Tell Their Story: A Study of the Conditions and 
Attitudes of Young People in Maryland between the Ages of 16 and 24. 
Conducted for the American Youth Commission. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1938. Pp. 274. $1.50. 

Briccs, Tuomas H. Improving Instruction: Supervision by Principals of Sec- 
ondary Schools. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. x+588. $2.50. 

CouLBourRN, JOHN. Selection of Teachers in Large City School Systems. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 740. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1938. Pp. x+178. $1.85. 

Cox, Purp W. L., and Durr, JoHN Carr. Guidance by the Classroom Teacher. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xxvi+536. $3.00. 

DEARBORN, WALTER F., ROTHNEY, JOHN W. M., and SHUTTLEWORTH, FRANK 
K. Data on the Growth of Public School Children (From the Materials of the 
Harvard Growth Study). Monographs of the Society for Research in Child 
Development, Vol. III, No. 1 (Serial No. 14). Washington: Society for Re- 
search in Child Development, National Research Council, 1938. Pp. 136. 

Drxon, C. MADELEINE. High, Wide, and Deep: Discovering the Preschool Child. 
New York: John Day Co., 1938. Pp. xx+300. $3.00. 

FREDERICK, ROBERT W., RAGSDALE, CLARENCE E., and SALISBURY, RACHEL. 
Directing Learning. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. 
xvi+528. $2.75. 

GELLERMANN, WILLIAM. The American Legion as Educator. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 743. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1938. Pp. x+280. $3.15. 

GREULICH, WILLIAM WALTER; Day, Harry G.; LACHMAN, SANDER E.; WOLFE, 
Joun B.; and SHuTTLEWoRTH, FRANK K. A Handbook of Methods for the 
Study of Adolescent Children. Monographs of the Society for Research in 
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Library. University of Chicago Studies in Library Science. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xx+138. $2.00. 

Hussey, MARGUERITE M. Teaching for Health. New York: New York Uni- 
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Jones, ARTHUR J. The Education of Youth for Leadership. New York: Mc- 
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Atwoop, WALLACE W., and THomas, HELEN Goss. The Earth and Its People: 
Book II, The Americas. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1938 (revised). Pp. viii+ 
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Bouton, HELEN, and WHITE, NATALIE. How the Pioneers Moved Westward. 
Curriculum Units for Elementary Schools, No. 2. State Department of Edu- 
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Arithmetics, Book F. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 186. $0.48. 
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Arithmetics, Book II. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1938. Pp. x-+590. $1.04. 

Child Development Readers. Exploring New Fields by Beryl Parker and Julia 
M. Harris, pp. viiit+-440, $0.92; Tales and Travel by Julia Letheld Hahn, pp. 
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DEuCHER, SyBIL, and WHEELER, OPAL. Giotto Tended the Sheep. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. 96. $2.50. 
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Drx, Joun P. Vocabulary Booklet in the Social Studies. For Junior and Senior 
High Schools (adapted to any year, especially Grades 8, 9, 11, 12) with 
Pupil Meanings and Examples, Markings, Activities, Testing. Kansas City, 
Missouri: John P. Dix (Northeast Junior High School), 1938 (revised). Pp. 
120. 

FELLows, Muriet H. Little Magic Painter: A Story of the Stone Age. Phila- 
delphia: John C. Winston Co., 1938. Pp. 112. $2.00. 

Frick, NorMAN K. Vocabulary Power Tests. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
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Gates, ARTHUR I., BAKER, FRANKLIN T., and PEARDON, CELESTE CoMEGYS. 
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Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. x +342. $0.88. 

Gates, ARTHUR I., and StrRaANG, RutH. Gates-Strang Health Knowledge 
Tests. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. $0.15. 
Getting Acquainted with Words. Note-book and Manual for Use of the Dic- 

tionary. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1937. Pp. 64. $0.12. 

HALL, CHARLES GILBERT. The Mail Comes Through, pp. 136, $1.32; Skyways, 
pp. 142, $1.32. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 
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by Captain Marryat, simplified by Michael West, pp. 128, $0.40. New 
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O’DoNNELL, MaBEL. Down the River Road. The Alice and Jerry Books. Read- 
ing Foundation Series. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1938. Pp. 
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PINTNER, Lorrus, J.; FoRLANO, GEORGE; and ALSTER, BENJA- 
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Co., 1938. 

POWDERMAKER, THERESE. Physical Education Play Activities for Girls in Junior 
and Senior High Schools. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co., 1938. Pp. xii+370. 
$3.00. 

To Read and To Act. Scenes selected and edited by Clarence Stratton. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xiit+412. $1.24. 

Stites, HELEN E. Pottery of the Ancients. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1938. Pp. 128. $2.50. 

Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series. No. 32 (revised), Ancient Athens Rebuilt and Re- 
lived (Grade IV) by Esther Francine Pinch and A City of Today (Grade III) 
by Edna Krause; No. 33 (revised), The Hopi Indians (Grade III) by Alicia 
C. King and Indian Life in Many Tribes (Grade III) by Patte Jordan. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. $0.40. 

VERNE, JuLES. A Journey to the Centre of the Earth. Adapted and rewritten by 

H. E. Palmer. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1938. Pp. 160. $0.56. 
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Press. Pp. 68. $0.50. 
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General Houseworker. New York: National Occupational Conference, 1938. 
Ep: 19. 

BEcKER, Esa G. Guidance in Progress in a Large City High School. The Third 
Annual Report of the Guidance Department of the Samuel J. Tilden High 
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den High School, 1938. Pp. viii+166. 

Consumers’ Bookshelf: A Bibliography of Publications on Commodity Buying 
and Other Consumer Problems. Consumers’ Counsel Series, Publication No. 4. 
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of the Individual. Oneida, New York: New York State Association of Deans 
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Forks, Homer. Changes and Trends in Child Labor and Its Control. An address 
at the Thirty-third Annual Luncheon of the National Child Labor Com- 
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375. New York: National Child Labor Committee (419 Fourth Avenue), 
1938. Pp. 30. 

Hicker, H. D. Teacher Personnel and Enrollments in Special Schools and Classes 
for Exceptional Children in California Public Schools. State Department of 
Education Bulletin No. 6. Sacramento, California: State Department of 
Education, 1938. Pp. viii+22. 

Horne, Roman L. The Farm Business. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1938 (revised). Pp. 56. $0.25. 
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XI. London, England: University of London Press, Ltd., 1938. Pp. 80. 

Report of the Committee on Admissions from Secondary Schools, University of 
Illinois, for the Year 1937-1938: For Information of High School Authorities 
and Others Interested in the Accrediting of High Schools. University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Vol. XXXV, No. 96. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1938. 
Pp: 10, 
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“Research Studies on a Secondary School Curriculum for General Living: Re- 
ported by Students in Education 366, Offerings of the Senior High School.” 
Secondary Education Series, College of Education, Wayne University, No. 4. 
Detroit, Michigan: Board of Education, 1938. Pp. xxii+188 (mimeo- 
graphed). 

Rosspacu, Epitu. Parent-Teacher Activities at Lincoln School. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. xiv+42. $0.50. 

SARGENT, PortER. Human Affairs, 1938. Boston: Porter Sargent (11 Beacon 
Street), 1938. Pp. 220. 

SmitH, G. Mitton. A Simplified Guide to Statistics: For Students of Psychology 
and Education. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1938. Pp. viii+7o. 
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State Rules and Regulations Governing Safety Education in the United States. 
Washington: American Automobile Association, 1938. Pp. 30. 

TureEssEN, N. J. An Annotated Bibliography of American Historical Fiction. 
Bulletin of Information, Vol. XVIII, No. 5. Studies in Education Number 
(Fourteenth of the Series). Emporia, Kansas: Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, 1938. Pp. 66. 

Ways to Better High Schools: The Place of Testing in the Supervisory Program. 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XX XV, No. 89. Urbana, Illinois: High 
School Visitor, University of Illinois, 1938. Pp. 34. 

What To Tell Them. A Booklet Designed To Be of Special Service to Counse- 
lors, Guidance Workers and Agencies, with Reference to Negro Girls and 
Boys in Seattle; and for the Use of Students Themselves. Publication No. 1. 
Seattle, Washington: Seattle Urban League (Second Avenue at Cherry 
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Wickman, E. K. Teachers and Behavior Problems. Digest of Children’s Behavior 
and Teachers’ Attitudes. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1938. Pp. 40. 
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Research Bulletin No. 22. Des Moines, Iowa: State Department of Public 
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UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS: 

Bulletin No. 14, 1937—Successful Practices in the Teaching of English to 
Bilingual Children in Hawaii by Willis B. Coale and Madorah E. Smith, 
with the assistance of Jitsuichi Masuoka. Project in Research in Univer- 
sities. Pp. xii+164. 

Bulletin No. 28, 1937—Needed Research in Secondary Education by Carl A. 
Jessen. Pp. 70. 
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